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Fifty-third Year, No. 21 


Fire Insurance Is 
Home Town Business 
Says John R. Cooney 


National Board President Says It 
Serves Every Community and Is 
Cut to American Pattern 


ANNUAL MEETING IS HELD 
Underwriting Profits Decline Again 


in 1951 to 3.3%, Far Under the 
6% Suggested to Commissioners 





President John R. Cooney of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters told 
hundreds of insurance executives at the 
board’s 86th annual meeting yesterday 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City that it is significant that more than 
three-fourths of the country’s total vol- 
ume of property insurance is provided 
by stock insurers, companies owned by 
people who save their money to invest 
in business enterprise. 

One of the many reasons for leader- 
ship by the property insurance industry, 
said Mr. Cooney, who is also president 
of the Loyalty Group, is that insurance 
is really a home town or Main Street 
business. It is local business in every 
community, he said, conducted by an 
agent or broker, living and working 
where he knows everyone and is known 
by everyone. “He takes a commission 
for his services,” President Cooney 
stated, “which are available without 
additional cost throughout the life of 
a policy. He spends his earnings, to 
a large extent, among his neighbors 
who have bought policies through him. 


Growth of Agency System 


“The agency idea is more than 150 
years old,” President Cooney continued. 
“The kind of company now represented 
in the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers began to appoint agents when 
new communities created needs and 
opportunities beyond the scope of their 
own staffs. By the early 1850's, or about 
a century ago, the system of selling in- 
Surance through local agents was ex- 
panding rapidly. As independent busi- 
ness men, working for profit from their 
sales of insurance, these agents are as 
typically American as Valley Forge, the 
prairie schooner, or the old Pullman 
car, 

“The high place our insurance agents 
hold in public esteem was proved in a 
recent survey made by Elmo Roper. 
Two questions were asked. One in ef- 
fect was this: If you moved to a town 
new to you, which. people in business 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Overlap 


It is often difficult to specify the expenses of a business trip 


as belonging exclusively to one sale because of the probability that 
the traveler is making two or three sales on the one trip, thus 
getting the advantages of the overlap. 


There are two phases of life insurance selling which without 
having close resemblance fit into the pattern of the overlap. Thése 
are the nest and the endless chain. In the nest are a group of 
prospects who may be developed into applicants. In the endless 
chain, writing one case leads to another link attached to the first, 


and the third to a second, and so on. 


When an underwriter tries to overlap his cases it is not so 
much to save expense as it is to make two or three cases grow 
where one was started. Having taken time and effort to visit one 
j} prospect, the alert underwriter will hope to find several prospects. 
Both the nest and the endless chain show variations of overlapping. 


Still another phase of the principle and one not always 
thought of is to study an application and find the hidden pros- 
pects whom the applicant does not think to refer to the under- 
writer. 
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Canadian And U. S. 
Life Officers Meet 
At Montebello, Que. 


CLIOA Annual Me Meeting at Seig- 
niory Club Draws Large Delega- 
tion of American Officials 


A. S. UPTON NEW PRESIDENT 


Canadian Old Age Security Pro- 
gram Will Pay $40 Monthly to 
All on Attaining Age 70 


Club, 
Life 


Seigniory 
The 


Association, 


Quebec, May 21— 


Canadian Insurance Officers’ 


whose members include 


practically every Canadian, British and 


United States life insurance company 


carrying on business in Canada and 


which is one of the most efficiently 
operated insurance industry organiza- 
tions in the world, is having its 57th 


annual meeting this week at the famous 
Seigniory Club on Ottawa River in the 
heart of the Laurentian Mountains. 
CLIOA is 64. 


which 


membership of 
Life Co., 
and was admitted to 
last 
here by 


Present 
The Bankers 
Canada 


entered 
association 
membership September, is repre- 
President E. M. Mc- 
Latest company to be admitted 
Mutual. 

Ameri- 
These Ameri- 
are on the program: 
Shepherd, Life Insurance 
America; Robert B. 
dent, Aetna Life; 
president, Retail 
Miller, 


and Ewing Stumm, 


sented 

Conney. 
to Canada is Minnesota 
There is a large delegation of 
can insurance men here. 
cans Bruce E. 
Association of 
vice presi- 
Sams, 


Ce « lidge, 
vice 
John H. 
Life, 


Lewis R. 
Credit Co.; 
Monarch 


vice president, 


National Cash Reg- 
ister Co. 


New Officers Elected 
CLIOA 


president. He is 


Alfred S. Upton, 
president 
Dominion 


has elected 
and 
Life 
George I. 


vice 
managing director of 
New vice 
Holmes, vice 
Life and A, 
Excelsior Life. 
treasurer is FE. 
Life. Agency Section elected as its 
chairman S. C. Mackenzie, 
assistant general manager. 


presidents are 
president, Manufacturers 
Bruce Matthews, president 
Newly elected honorary 
C. Gill, president, Canada 
Dominion 
Life’s 

In his annual report R. Leighton Fos- 
ter, K.C., said the mem- 
ber companies of CLIOA had lost five 


general counsel, 


presidents by death in the last 12 months. 


They included M. R. Gooderham, Manu- 
facturers Life; Arthur P. Earle, Mon- 
treal Life; H. W. Falconer, Dominion 
of Canada General, and Rupert Bain, 
National Life of Canada. 

Lewis Sams, who has been with Re- 
tail Credit Company three decades, said 


(Continued on Page 4) 











































We call him Hs Honor to remind us of our own 


AT HOME he’s a man much like the rest of us. He plays with 
his children, frowns over his bills, reads his newspaper, 
discusses the weather with the neighbors. 


But in the morning, when he goes to work, he puts on a 
plain black robe and becomes something bigger than 
himself. 


There’s a touch of ceremony as he walks into the 
courtroom. “Please rise,” says the Clerk, in a formal kind 
of voice. “His Honor, the Judge . . .” 


And we all stand for a moment in silence and respect, 
to remind His Honor and ourselves of what we expect from 
a man we've asked to wear the plain black robe of justice. 


Now his difficult work begins. People talk to him— 

arguers all; attackers and defenders, each believing that he 
alone is right. Feelings run high, voices are raised, tempers 
are lost, manners are forgotten—but not by the Judge. 

He is a soother of tempers, a referee among fighters, a cool 
guardian of the rules. He is the protector of both 


to sway him, and hope even more that he cannot be swayed. 


What does he think about, sitting high and lonely at 

the bench? Is it only the law, or is there something else; 
Maybe he remembers, with some:deeper part of 

his mind, that all the laws written in his big books are 
different ways of saying one simple thing: We, the people, 
want fair play for every man. Maybe that is what 

keeps him strong and clear and calm while the angry 
argument swirls around him. 


“Your Honor” we call him. But it is our own honor we 
mean. We have woven into the plain black robe the ideals 
that make up the honor of an American—our devotion 

to what is right and good, our determination to 

protect those who need our help. “Wear these every day,” 
we tell him. “Never let us forget them.” 


The Clerk faces the courtroom. “His Honor, the Judge,” 
says he. And we rise with a touch of ceremony 
as our ideals walk slowly toward the tall oak bench. 


sides and the partisan of neither. Both sides hope 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Howard W. Kacy— 


Executive Vice President of Acacia Mutual Has Long Been Chief Lieutenant 


of President William Montgomery; Was an Indiana Lawyer When He Joined 


Acacia’s Legal Division; Prominent in American Life Convention and in Civic 


Life at the National Capital 


Howard W. Kacy, executive vice pres- 
ident of Acacia Mutual Life, has for 
some years been the chief lieutenant 
of President William Montgomery, who 
for 59 consecutive years has been Aca- 
cia’s directing head. From an obscure 
local fraternal institution with a handful 
of policyholders, a few thousands of 
business and assets of about $10,000, 
Acacia has developed under Mr. Mont- 
gomery ’s guidance into one of the coun- 
try’s leading mutual legal reserve life 
insurance companies. On December 31, 
1951, the Acacia had approximately 250,- 
000 policyholders. Its assets were $243 
million and its insurance in force totaled 
$1,128,000,000. That climb in the insur- 
ance world, which began in 1893 when 
Mr. Montgomery was Acacia’s only em- 
ploye, is one of America’s enthralling 
stories of success. 


Held Jobs in Grammar and High 
School Days 


Howard Kacy entered the service of 
Acacia as a young lawyer on June 1I, 
1923. Rising to the position of general 
counsel, he began to have additional 
responsibilities, including participation 
in administration, investments, Home 
Office underwriting, agency development 
and service to policyholders. His per- 
formance in all of these fields has dem- 
onstrated possession of qualities which 
have won him the high regard of the 
life insurance business. 

Born in Huntington, Indiana, which is 
25 miles from Fort Wayne, Mr. Kacy 
was son of a conductor whose run was 
on the Chicago and Erie Railroad. How- 
ard worked during vacations. During his 
grammar school days he learned en- 
graving and clock repair work in a 
jeweler’s office. In the high school pe- 
riod he went to work for the Chicago 
and Erie Railroad in the office of the 
train despatcher. His particular func- 
tion was the handling of clerical work 
in connection with getting the engines 
ready to go out on a trip. After gradu- 
ation he took up the study of law at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Studied Under McNutt at Indiana 
University 


_ Indiana University, founded in 1820, 
is the sixteenth oldest institution of 
higher education in America. More than 
100 of its alumni have become heads 
ot colleges in the United States and 
abroad. Through its alumni, it was re- 
sponsible for establishing the American 
educational system in the Philippines. 

In the fall of 1951 it had 17,576 students. 
Its law school is the oldest among the 
State universities as it started in 1838. 
The university’s campus consists of 900 
acres and it has one of the finest Abra- 
ham Lincoln collections of letters and 
other documents. 

At Indiana, Kacy was one of the stu- 
dents of the most famous professor 
which the law school has ever had— 
Paul Vories McNutt. McNutt had been 
a member of the Martinsville, Ind., law 
firm of McNutt & McNutt. After leav- 


ing Indiana University in 1933, at which 
time he was the law school’s dean, 


By CLarENCE AXxMAN 


McNutt began a public career which led 
to his election to the Governorship of 
Indiana. He also served as High Com- 
missioner of the Philippines, Federal 
Security Administrator, Director of 
U. S. Defense, Health and Welfare, 
Commander of the American Legion, and 
so on. At the present time he is general 
counsel of the United States Life and 
chairman of the Philippine - American 
Life of Manila. 


Byron K. Elliott and Ernie Pyle 
Were Classmates 


One of Mr. Kacy’s classmates at Indi- 
ana University was Byron K. Elliott, 
who later became manager of American 
Life Convention, then general counsel 
of John Hancock and is now executive 
vice president of the Hancock. Kacy 
was at the university only a short time 
before our entrance into World War 
I. He left school and joined the Navy, 
being assigned to the Great Lakes train- 
ing center. When the war ended he 
returned to the university. He did no 
outside jobs during the vacation periods 
which followed, because he continued his 
studies all through the summer. The 
first year most of his fellow students 
were former soldiers and sailors. At 
Indiana University, and at high school, 
he played basketball. At the university 
he was a member of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity and Phi Delta Phi, 
a legal fraternity. 

Another classmate of Mr. Kacy was 
Ernie Pyle, who in World War II won 
undying fame as the best writer of 
human interest stories in that conflict. 
A farm boy, Pyle had gone into journal- 
ism after leaving Indiana University; 
had built a fair journalistic reputation 
as a peripatetic columnist for Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, traveling about the 
country in an old car and writing ex- 
clusively about personalities who im- 
pressed him—the common or garden 
variety of men and women. Then he was 
sent by his syndicate to cover the 
war. Instead of interviewing generals 
and other top brass, he devoted his 
attention to the non-commissioned men 
as custodian and propagandist of their 
hardships, peeves and aims, becoming 
the outstanding correspondent of the 
war. Pyle was killed by a sharpshooter 
on a Pacific island after he had landed 
with the Marines. 


Experience as a Deputy State’s Attorney 


While in school, the idea occurred to 
Kacy that he could obtain valuable prac- 
tical experience trying cases if he were 
appointed a Deputy Prosecuting At- 
torney in Monroe County, in which 
county the university is located. The 
idea proved acceptable and he was 
pg ree a Deputy State Attorney un- 
der Q. Austin East, then the State’s 
Attorney. It was the first time such an 
appointment of an Indiana University 
law school student had been made. Thus, 
while attending law school he gained 
valuable experience in his official ca- 
pacity with the State Attorney’s office, 
in trying criminal cases and conducting 
grand jury investigations. This wor 





Hessler Studio 
HOWARD W. KACY 


was acceptable for law school credits 
in lieu of moot court practice. The jour- 
nalism department of the university sent 
journalism students to the court house 
to cover these trials. This innovation 
the law school regarded as a success 
and since then many students had as a 
goal getting similar appointments. 
Upon graduation, Mr. Kacy returned 
to Huntington and practiced law with 
Judge Watkins, formerly of the Circuit 
Court. After the Judge died, he was 
one of three men who formed the 
firm of Lucas, Spencer and Kacy. 


How He Joined Acacia 


Mr. Kacy was constantly on the lookout 
for some way to obtain broader expe- 
rience and in 1923 he confided his hopes 
and ambitions to Arthur H. Sapp, who 
was then president of Rotary Interna- 
tional and a Per ier? lawyer in Hunt- 
ington. Mr. Sapp had heard of two oppor- 
tunities which he thought might interest 
his young friend. One was in Arizona 
where there was a good opening for a 
progressive young lawyer. The other 
Was in eee, D. C. A close per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Sapp’s at the national 
capital was John Sees, then the Acacia 
Matus al’s general counsel. Mr. Sapp gave 
Kacy a letter to Sees which resulted in 
the young lawyer joining the legal staff 
of the Acacia. 

Mr. Kacy entered Acacia as an as- 
sistant counsel and his Acacia career 
was steadily progressive. In 1931 he 
became general counsel and a member 
of the board of directors. In 1935 he 
became a vice president and in 1942 was 
named first vice president. 

Wm. Montgomery’s Estimate of Kacy 

When Kacy was made executive vice 
president in July, 1951, President Wil- 
liam Montgomery said: 


“As a member of our executive and 
finance committees Mr. Kacy has great- 
ly contributed to the company’s financial 
growth and progress and his work with 
the planning, underwriting and retire- 
ment committees has made him familiar 
with the workings of our home office de- 
partments. In the last few years he has 
made several appearances on agency 
convention programs and has become 
well and favorably known among our 
entire field force. 

“In his new position as executive vice 
president Mr. Kacy will assume addi- 
tional duties and responsibilities and in 
my absence from the office will act for 
me in the supervision, management and 
conduct of the company’s business. I 
join with you in conegr ratulating him on 
this much-deserved recognition of his 
outstanding abilities and accomplish- 
ments.” 


Was Chairman of ALC’s Legal Section 
One of the outstanding honors which 
has been given to Mr. Kacy was in 1939 
when he was elected chairman of the 
Legal Section of American Life Con- 
vention. The ALC, founded in 1906, 
when life insurance was in real trouble 
bec cause of the Armstrong Investigation, 
is composed of 230 legal reserve life 
insurance companies. Prestige of the 
Legal Section has grown continuously 
over the years and its forums are highly 
regarded throughout the legal fraternity, 
among those following its proceedings 
carefully being the editors of law jour- 
nals. A number of its chairmen later 
became presidents of life insurance com- 
panies. They included E. A. Roberts, now 
president of Fidelity Mutual; Francis 
V. Keesling, chairman, West Coast Life; 
V. J. Skutt, president of Mutual Bene- 
fit Health & Accident and United Bene- 
fit Life; the late H. B. Arnold, Mid- 
land Mutual; W. Calvin Wells, Lamar 
Life; Powell B. McHaney, General 
American. , 

The general purpose of the Legal 
Section is to hold meetings for dis- 
cussion of legal problems incidental to 
the conduct of the legal reserve life 
insurance business; interchange of in- 
formation and ideas regarding company 
legal practices; preparation of papers 
and_ briefs upon timely subjects per- 
taining to life insurance law, and mat- 
ters incidental thereto; dissemination of 
data on such practices and subjects re- 
lating to the legal department of the 
insurance business as may seem perti- 
nent, advantageous and beneficial to the 
general interest of the members of 


ALC 
ALC’s Legal Section Has 700 Members 


At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 700 members of the Legal Sec- 
tion, representing the major portion of 
the country’s legal talent identified with 
life insurance business. The professional 
caliber of the group is clearly evident 
bv the fact that the companies which 
they represent hold approximately 98% 
of all life insurance in force in this 
country. It might be observed that the 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Canadian Life 


Insurance 


Officers 


Association at 


Quebec 





Bruce Shepherd Tells How Far 
Institutional Planning Should Go 


In his talk this week before the Cana- 
Officers Association 
Quebec, 
Life 
said 
life 
strata. 


Insurance 
Club, 
manager of 


dian Life 
at Seigniory 
Shepherd, 
Association of 
tutional planning in 
field falls into 

First, there is the operational plan- 
ning, the that be made 
about day to day methods of doing busi- 
out 


Bruce E. 
Insurance 
that 
insurance 


America, insti- 
the 
three 


decisions must 


ness. Shall we discontinue sending 


second premium notices? Shall we 
change our system of agency account- 
ing? Such questions may or may not 
relate to detail. They are more likely 
to affect the immediate future than the 
long term. 
Questions of Higher Policy 
Second, there are the company ques- 


tions of higher policy. Shall we go into 


the Group insurance business? Or the 
individual accident and health insurance 
field? What kind of a should 


be developed for recruiting and training 


program 


office executives? These are ques- 
Generally, 


home 
import. 
a long-range 


tions of considerable 


they involve decisions with 


effect on our companies. Sometimes, 


they may involve companies other than 





our own. Usually they have little or 
no effect outside the life insurance busi- 
ness. 
. J e 
U 
Canadian Life Officers 
(Continued from Page 1) 
in his talk that his company now has 
3,100 investigators and 67 salesmen. He 
told how these men are selected, ex- 
plaining intelligence and sensitivity test 
and other factors 
Canadian Old Age Benefits 
During the past year the Canadian 
program of Old Age Security Benefits 


recommended by a joint Parliamentary 
committee in 1930, has become a reality. 
All Canadians upon attainment of age 
70 now become entitled to benefits of 
$40 monthly which are payable without 
a means test but subject to reasonable 
residence qualification. In addition, a 
number of the provinces have already 
enacted legislation providing for the 
payment of assistance benefits on a 
means test to those between the 
ages of 65 and it is anticipated 
that other provinces will follow suit in 
due course. Payments under the 
eral plan commenced on January 1, 


basis 
and 70 


and are being financed on a pay-as-you- 
go basis through the imposition of a 
combination of three taxes as follows: 

A 2% sales tax; a 2% personal income 
tax subject to a ceiling of $60 for each 
individual, and a 2% tax on corporate 
profits. 

The legislation also makes provision 
for the establishment of an “Old Age 
Security Fund” to which the foregoing 
taxes will be credited and from which 
all benefits payable under the act will 
be disbursed. The terms of the Fed- 
eral legislation inaugurating this plan 
of Old Age Security Benefits were con- 


idered by the standing committee on 


Social Insurance at the time it was 
before Parliament. In view of the fact 
that the legislation embodied the main 
principles advocated by the association 
in its submission to the joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee in May, 1950, it was 


was no need to make 
representations with 


agreed that there 
any supplementary 


respect to it. 





Third, there are the problems that in- 
volve the whole institution of life insur- 
They are too big for any one com- 
pany to alone. They usually 
characterized by their long-term implica- 
tions—a fact that may sometimes be ob- 
character of 

often than 


ance, 


solve are 


the long-term 
itself. More 
they involve important social and 
economic questions. They may have 
even international ramifi- 


scured by 
the business 
not, 
national and 
cations. 
“Although specialists in the science of 
have not yet 
dealing 


statistics, we 
satisfactory 
of modern warfare, 


“Ts it or is it not an 


mortality 
found a way of 
with the mortality 
said Mr. Shepherd. 
We may conclude that, 
not. Can we 
for finding 


insurable risk? 
in the usual 
then deny all responsibility 
some means of doing something for the 
dependents of those who meet death as 
a result of modern warfare? There are 
signs that we cannot shrug the problem 


sense, it is 


away with the expectation that nothing 
will be done about it. Pressure to ex- 
pand the use of National Service Life 


Insurance in the United States and the 


consideration by the Congress of legis- 
lation designed to meet the conse- 
quences of a hostile attack of catas- 


trophic proportions are something more 

than straws in the wind.” 

Pension Plans and Problems of the Aged 
During the last 

plans have spread by leaps and bounds. 

The life 

written a fair share of these plans but 


ten years, pension 
insurance business has under- 


there is still one aspect of the problem 


that it has not successfully met. Most 
plans, as now underwritten, tend to 
impede the mobility of labor. Until 


benefits are fully vested, a worker can- 
not change employers without suffering 
loss his pension equities. This de- 
fect has been criticized by labor and la- 
(Continued on Page 5) 


Miller Warns on A. & H.; 
Coolidge Views Production 


Seigniory Club, Quebec, May 19—Ad- 
dressing the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers’ meeting here, John Miller, 
Monarch Life, said that a life insurance 
company trying to decide as to the 
wisdom of entering the Accident and 


Health field at this time would do well 


to wait and learn all it can from the 
results achieved by other companies 
which have recently gone into that ac- 
tivity. There is no rigid set pattern 
which every company must follow, he 
said. Any company going into & H. 
must have a plan of agents’ training 
and indoctrination. He called attention 
also to the higher frequency of claims 
in A. & H. insurance. 

Robert B. Coolidge, vice president, 


\etna Life, discussing the agency pro- 
duction situation, stressed the necessity 
of agents having the best equipment and 
weapons with which to work. He said 
underwriting must be reasonably com- 
petitive and so must be the net cost 
and policy provisions. The agency de- 
partment must have the complete confi- 
dence of the company’s president or 
general manager and they in turn, must 
also understand the difficulties of the 
agency department’s job. 





J. K. Macdonald Urges 
Fight On Socialism 


TELL SERVICE OF INSURANCE 


President of Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Assn. Would Show Benefits 
of Enterprise 


Canadian insurance men were urged to 
let the public know what fife insurance 
is doing for the economy and its im- 
portance in the general welfare, by J. K. 
Macdonald, president of Confederation 
Life Association, in his address as presi- 
dent of the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association at the annual meeting 
of that organization at the Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, P.Q. this week. 

“The strength of life insurance in 
Canada today is a very important reason 
Mr. 


our 


for her economic progress,” said 
Macdonald. “No one else will tell 
story for us, must do it ourselves, 


but let us not be condescending, nor 


we 


technical, nor belligerent, but let us tell 
the story of life insurance in its true 
light, how each citizen has himself par- 


ticipated in the development of his coun- 
try through the ownership of his life 
insurance. 

“To my mind this can be done by first 
making certain our own organizations 
are fully aware of the facts and encour- 
aging them to speak up in their own 
Secondly, by taking ad- 


as they arise to 


local circles. 
vantage of opportunities 
tell publicly groups such as service clubs, 
their insurance dollar. 
relations 


etc. the story of 
I am _ not 
meetings as such accomplish the result 
because the guests come prepared to be 
There must be many 
other methods and I shall the 
development of them to you, but please 
remember to obtain the best results, it 
must be a painless treatment.” 


convinced public 


sold something. 


leave 


Contribution of Life Insurance 
Deploring the trend toward state so- 
cialism, Mr. Macdonald “Most of 
living under the free enterprise sys- 
fully aware that wealth is not 
it is all the things we need, or 
homes, 


said: 


tem are 


money, 
feel we need and want to 
our food, clothing, household equipment, 
etc. The catch, of that if 
those of us who have the skill will not 
produce sufficient of these things, then 
all our paper even capital 
ecuipment mean nothing. We can starve 
and freeze to death. Also, inefficiency, 
if not corrected will result in financial 
loss and perhaps eventually bankruptcy. 

“These to my mind are basic truths 
that seem to have been lost sight of by 
too many of our fellow citizens today. 
I do not mean that it is deliberate on 
their part, but rather, the natural desire 
to want as much as the other fellow in 
wages and leisure hours without con- 
sidering the effect upon their own wel- 
fare of contributing to the loss of pro- 





live 


course, is 


assets or 


duction and increase in cost of what 
they do produce. 
“The increase of productivity means 


more than just more finished goods for 
use, it means a larger use of raw ma- 
terials,: possibly more machinery, etc., 
all of which means more work for more 
people who produce these basic things 
and a better living for all. It is defi- 
nitely a time when management and 
labor must realize that human relations 
and the understanding of these over-all 
problems are most important for mutual 
satisfaction and a proper way of life. A 
free community cannot afford economic 
civil war between classes any more than 





New President Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers 





UPTON 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation elected A. S. Upton, vice presi- 
dent, and managing director of Dominion 
Life, Waterloo, Ont., as its president at 
the annual meeting at Seigniory Club, 
Montebello, Quebec, this week. 

Mr. Upton has been in the life insur- 
ance business for 30 years, starting as 


a fieldman in 1922 later becoming a 
branch manager, He joined Dominion 
Life as inspector of Western Ontario 


agencies in 1927 becoming inspector for 
Ontario in 1929. He was brought to the 
home office in 1932 as agency supervisor 
and was made superintendent, of agen- 
cies in 1937. His appointment as assistant 
general manager came in 1941 and gen- 
eral manager in 1945. He was made man- 
His 


aging director the following year. 

present title is vice president and man- 
aging director. He has served the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 


sociation in various offices in the past. 





it cannot afford political civil war. 
“How do these thoughts affect us? 
The answer is, we are in the front line 
of the fight to maintain these principles 
which after all are the principles of life 
insurance, and if we do not preach the 
gospel daily amongst our fellow citizens, 


? 


who is going to do it for us: 

“Never in the history of life insurance 
has it held such a dominating position 
in the day-to-day life of our citizens as 
it does today. For we who are charged 
with the responsibility of guiding the 
policy of our individual companies it is 
rather an awe-inspiring situation, 

“Today, due to the incessant demand 
of government for more and more funds 
to expand its services and further the 
desires of some bureaucrats thus causing 
higher and higher taxes, both corporate, 
personal, and indirect, there are less 
funds available for investment from pri- 
vate sources. Because of this we find 
ourselves one of the main sources of 
funds for the maintenance of established 
industry, the development of new indus- 
try and natural resources, and even for 
the furtherance of government services, 
municipal, provincial, and federal. There 
are some who say we should place an 
increasing proportion of our funds in 
what is ec apart known as risk invest- 
ments. I do not think these critics have 
realized that large sums are still re- 
quired for the expanding day-to-day op- 
eration of our economy and that we 
have become one of the largest sources 
to provide the steady flow needed. In 
other words our economy cannot very 
well do without us. We are fully aware 
of this responsibility I know.” 
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J. S. Baldwin Heads D. of C. 


Life Underwriters Assn. 
Washington—Joseph S. Baldwin, spe- 
cial agent for Northwestern Mutual Life, 
was named president of the District of 
Columbia Life Underwriters Association 
at the association’s May 15 meeting in 
the National Press Club. 

Louis J. Grayson, Travelers, was elect- 
ed vice president and C. Carney Smith, 
Mutual Benefit, became second vice 
president. Howard Riordan, Continen- 
tal Casualty, becomes secretary-treas- 
urer. 5 Phe 

Elected as directors were William R. 
Tooker, CLU, Berkshire Life; Jack P. 
Murphy, Occidental Life; and Tinsley 
Adams, Continental Assurance. 


Bruce Shepherd 


(Continued from Page 4) 


bor has threatened to find its own solu- 
tion to the problem if we do not. 

Much thought is being given today to 
the problems of aging. Our population is 
getting top-heavy at the older ages. The 
ratio of the working population to the 
total is diminishing. Something should 
be done to make better economic use 
of those who reach retirement ages. The 
technique of retirement deserves special 
study and attention. Perhaps life insur- 
ance should play an important part in 
exploring these possibilities. 

The last five years has been marked 
by rising demand for various forms of 
sickness and hospitalization benefits. 
“The life insurance business has _ not 
done badly in meeting this demand but 
we are just beginning,” he continued. 
“We are learning as we go along, mak- 
ing some mistakes in the process. One 
of the difficulties that is always likely 
to accompany any plan of insurance cov- 
ering a risk partly under control of the 
person insured is misuse of the insur- 
ance. The claim rates go up—malinger- 
ing develops, fees increase—solely be- 
cause of the existence of the insurance. 
Perhaps we could get around that kind 
of trouble by working at the problem 
from the other side. Perhaps we should 
concentrate on the prevention of claims. 
Work is already being done toward de- 
veloping rehabilitation programs. The 
possibilities of preventive medicine 
through better education, traveling 
clinics and a better understanding of 
hospitalization. 


Should Life Insurance Take Political 
Positions? 


Mr. Shepherd discussed the labor 
movement. Some segments of the busi- 
ness have had considerable experience 
with labor unions—not always pleasant. 
There may well be more of it before 
the pendulum swings the other way. He 
asked if there were anything that can 
be done if demands of labor leaders 
were regarded by the life insurance in- 
stitution as unreasonable; if anything 
can be done to improve relations with 
workers and to forestall such demands. 
If so, he thought it surely would be 
well worth the attempt. 

He discussed the subject of directly 
Placed loans, a subject of controversy 
within the business. He felt that more 
thought could be given to the probable 
effect on life insurance business and the 
economy of a continuation of this rap- 
idly developing trend. “I suspect,” he 
said, “that such studies would demon- 
Strate that there was much more to the 
problem than appeared on the surface.’ 

About matters of “a distinctly political 
flavor,” he said in part: “The life in- 
Surance business has been traditionally 
cautious about becoming involved in po- 
litical issues. Perhaps we have been too 
cautious. The soundness of that position 
Is itself a question which could well be 
examined in the light of existing cir- 
cumstances. Maybe the time has come 
for us to pl: ay a larger part in the effort 
to put a stop to the adventures in dic- 
tatorship that have become all too fre- 
quent of late.” 














The Manhattan Life 


Announces 
Salary Allotment 


Insurance 
for Male and Female 


Employees & Their Families 


* 


Participants enjoy Annual Premium 
Rate although payment is by 
monthly deduction from 
employee’s salary. 


* 


VIW Dale Check these 
MANHATTAN LIFE FEATURES: 


1. Women receive same rates and income bene- 
fits as men. 




















- Term Insurance to Age 64 inclusive. 


- Preferred Risk available. 


2 
3 
4, Up to $5,000 non-medical. Age limit to and 
including 40. 

. 


- Waiver of Premium Benefit automatically in- 
cluded without specific extra charge in all 
standard policy issues. Makes no difference 
whether a woman is married or single. 


6. Overweights and Underweights: Our Height 
and Weight Table often means a break for 
too-stout and too-thin people. 


7. Women receive a life insurance contract iden- 
tical with that of men. 


Many other policies available besides those listed 
here. If you don’t have a copy of our Policy 
Directory, we’d like to send you one. 


See ae ee ee 


Need Sales Aids? we have 


l 
! I 
1 ’em to help you sell Salary Allotment In- | 
1 surance. It’s a complete sales kitand yours ! 
for the asking. Write today. 
t 


Our 2nd 


THE MAN TAN LIFE 


INSURANCE, COMPANY 
of NEw YORK, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., JUdson 6-2370 


Century 




















Company Federal Tax 
Due for Another Year 


NO MOVE TO CHANGE FORMULA 
Chairman Doughton, Ways and Means 
Committee, Puts in Bill; Joint 
Study of Problem Put Off 


Washington—It appeared likely this 
week that the “flat percentage formula” 
for taxing life insurance companies in 
effect for this year only would be ex- 
tended by Congress for another year. 

A bill to that effect has been intro- 
duced by Rep. Robert L. Doughton 
(D., N. C.), chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

A Joint House-Senate Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation which has 
been studying all aspects of the life 
insurance company tax problem with 
[Treasury Department officials will put 
off its report for another year. 

The Ways .and Means Committee, 
after adoption of the flat percentage 
formula last year, directed that the 
study be made and asked for recom 
mendations for a permanent formula 
satisfactory to all concerned. But the 
subject matter is considered too highly 
technical and threatens to become too 
controversial for consideration in an 
election year during which Congress 
wants to adjourn early. 


Tax Plan Now in Use 


The tax plan now in use, and which 
it is now proposed to extend for an 
other year, is based on individual com 
pany experience. The life companies pay 
a flat tax rate of 334% of their first 
$200,000 of net investment income and 
614% of their net investment income in 
excess of $200,000. A _— tax credit 
equal to 50% of their taxal oa income is 
given to those animes ot meeting 
their reserve inaedeenienid, graduated 
downward for those companies earning 
between 100% and 105% of interest 
needs. 

The formula was suggested by the 
American Life Convention and Life 
Insurance Association to replace a 1950 
“stop-gap” formula which had also been 
passed for limited time, to be ap- 
plicable to 1949 and 1950 income taxes 
only. 

This formula was_ base 
called “average valuation rate” reflect 
ing industry-wide net investment in 
come experience 

The stop-gap formula was wined out 
by the 1951 legislation but a 1942 for- 
mula was not killed, and unless action 
is taken this session, the 1942 formula 
will again become effective 

This formula, which established a 
‘ratio” for determining an _ industry- 
wide percentage of net investment in- 
come required for meeting reserve 
needs, backfired in 1947 and the life 
companies found themselves completely 
free of tax liability in that year and 
succeeding years. 

Because Congress would not be apt to 
want a return to that formula, and since 
no alternative plan is being presented 
this session, it is believed that there 
will be little trouble on Capitol Hill 
about extending the flat percentage for 
mula for one more year. 


SS Bill Tidenwed 


A bill to increase Social Security 
benefits $5 a month and make other lib- 
eralizing benefits was unexpectedly de- 
feated in the House on Monday when 
the American Medical Association ob- 
jected to a section which would freeze 
SS status of the totally disabled, which 
AMA claimed “would open the door to 
socialized medicine. = 


d on a= so 





BERNARD J. . DUNNE DEAD 
Bernard J. Dunne, who was general 
contributory supervisor of the Group 
department of Metropolitan Life when 
he retired in 1944, died on Monday at 


his home in Stewart Manor, L. I. He 


was 74. He had been with the company 
for 40 years. 
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Celebrate 75th Anniversary of 
Pittsburgh Agency, Penn Mutual Life 


The Pittsburgh agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life, Kenneth W. Conrey, gen- 
eral agent, is 75 years old, and the 
agency led the entire company in April 


$2,768,000 of life insurance. 


the anniversary 


by selling 
In commemoration of 


and the production achievement a din- 


ner was held in Pittsburgh at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel on May 15. Among 
those who attended the dinner were 
Insurance Commissioner Artemus C. 
Leslie and Deputy Mayor Howard B. 
Stewart of Pittsburgh. From the home 
office came President Malcolm Adam, 
William Bodine, chairman of the board; 


D. Bobb Slattery, vice president and 


Urban F. Quirk, assistant vice president. 
Mr. Quirk was toastmaster at the dinner 
which was attended by more than 300. 


Agency Has $115,000,000 in Force 


At the dinner President Adam said 
the agency ee insurance in force 
of approximately $115,000,000 represented 
by more than 36,000 individual policies. 
He said that today the Penn Mutual 
Life is providing insurance on lives of 
Pennsylvanians in the amount of $452,- 
000,000. Discussing the overall situation 
in Pennsylvania, Mr. Adam said: “We 
have demonstrated our faith in this 
wonderful commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania by investing a total of $125,000,000 
in its factories, homes, municipal proj- 
ects, public utilities and railroads. It is 


a larger amount than the company has 
invested in any other state. 
“Those dollars are helping to develop 


They Wrote Over 


the great economic potential of this 
commonwealth,” continued Mr. Adam, 

“and at the same time are earning divi- 
dends for the policyholders of the Penn 
Mutual Life. 

“Because you own life insurance the 
community in which you live is a better 
place. This is so because your life in- 
surance money is carefully put to work 
—and with a purpose. It helps put up 
more factories which means more jobs 
and more goods. It helps expand de- 
fense plans so that our country can be 
stronger. It makes possible more hous- 
ing for more people. It finances bridges 
and highways, provides funds to build 
electric light and power units and sup- 
plies money for railroad cars. In short, 
it helps you and me to live better lives.” 


The Kenneth W. Conrey agency was 
established in 1877. Assistant manager 
of the agency is Jackson L. Obley. 
Leader of the agency is George W. 
Stewart. This is the agency of which 
Holgar J. Johnson, now president, Insti- 


tute of Life Insurance, was head for a 
number of years. 

On the afternoon of the day the din- 
ner was held there was a meeting of 
the agency in the Clark Building, head- 
quarters of the agency. Among agents 


who attended were Herbert W. Bailey, 
Jr., Mrs. Robert H. Braun, Jr., Paul W. 
Cline, James B. Eckenrode, Sr., James 


Leo G. Griffith, Jr., 
Mrs. George R. 
Hornack, Harold 
McQuiston, 
George W. 


B. Eckenrode, Jr., 
Harris F. Hawkins, 
Hemphill, Richard S. 
E. McKnight, Daniel H. 
John N. Mouganis and 
Stewart. 


$100,000 in April for Penn Mutual 





Left to right, seated—Jackson L. Obley, Harris F. Hawkins, Harold E. McKnight, 


Leo G. Griffith, Jr., and Paul W. Cline. 
Eckenrode, 


Sr., Richard S. Hornack, 


Standing—George W. Stewart, James B. 
John N. Mouganis and G. E. Keely. 





Baltimore Ass’n Elects 
Officers; Hears Cleeton 


The Baltimore Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, Inc., at its annual meeting, 
Wednesday, May 14, elected officers and 
directors for the 195 2-53 period as fol- 
lows: President—John CC. Donohue, 
Equitable Life of Iowa: first vice presi- 
dent—John Z. Schneider, Connecticut 
General; second vice’ president—Vito A. 
Marino, Metropolitan Life; directors— 
Floyd C. Davis, Monarch Life; William 
J. McFeely, Jr., Home Life of New 
York: E. K. Meacham, New York Life; 
P. William Schall, Jr., Connecticut Mu- 
tual; Harry I. Warren, State Mutual; 
Paul J. Williamson, Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia. 


Harry G. Calvert, Penn Mutual, was 
elected national executive committee- 
man. 

The association welcomed to Balti- 
more, Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, of Los 
Angeles, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, who is 
general agent of Occidental Life. Un- 


der his leadership the agency is now 
one of the company’s leaders both in 
volume and persistency of business. 

Mr. Cleeton spoke to the _ Balti- 
moreans on “The Ten Commandments,” 
an invigorating sales message. He also 
referred to Section 213 revision and 
the NALU’s position in the matter, as 
well as stimulating interest in the Life 
Underwriters Memorial Building Fund 
program, 


Petit Mutual Wocativins With Conrey 





Left to right—Chairman of the Board William W. Bodine, General Agent Kenneth 
Conrey, President Malcolm Adam, Vice President D. Bobb Slattery. 


Career of Kenneth W. Conrey 


Kenneth W. Conrey, a native of Mo- 
line, Illinois, first attracted wide-spread 
attention as a college athlete. After 
leaving Moline High School he worked 
for two years on the staff of the Moline 


Dispatch, having the broad assignments 


which characterize newspaper work in 
such a town, covering every type of 
story from the wedding of the banker’s 


burning of a barroom 


big factory. 


daughter or the 
to the building of a new, 


Then he enrolled in Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Illinois, in 1920, from 
which institution he was graduated in 


1924 with an A.B. In college he 
14 athletic 


track 


degree. 
letters in basketball, 
baseball, football. He 
was collegiate tennis champion for [Ili- 
four college years. 


earned 


tennis, and 


nois in each of his 


Among other distinctions he won at 


Augustana, were valedictorian of his 


graduating class; president during his 
senior year of a fraternity; 
the student body, editor of 
year book, and during his senior year he 


The Observer, the college 


president of 
the college 


was editor of 
newspaper. 
Entered Life Insurance in 1928 
Upon graduation he was appointed di- 


rector of athletics at Mt. Pulaski 
(Illinois) School where he remained for 


five years. In summer of 1928 he en- 
tered the life insurance business and 
after two years was appointed district 
manager of the Springfield district under 
Alexander E. Patterson, then Penn Mu- 
tual’s general agent in Chicago and who 
in later years became president of Mu- 


tual Life in New York. In 1932 Mr. 
Conrey was appointed state supervisor 
of the Patterson agency, having charge 


of Illinois outside of Cook County in 
which Chicago is located. 
In October, 1934, he 


Was appointed 


Penn Mutual general agent in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. At that time this agency 
ranked 62nd in volume among Penn's 


produced ap- 
year. In the 


agencies, and 
$200,000 a 


83 general 
pre peeesatcey 


6% years which followed the agency 
was built to one producing at the rate 
of $4,000,000 a year. In July, 1941, he 
Was appointed general agent of Penn 


Mutual in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

While in Grand Rapids he was presi- 
dent of the life underwriters association 
there. In June, 1937, he was elected 
president of Michigan State Association 
of Life Underwriters. During his 10 
years in Pittsburgh Mr. Conrey has been 
a member of Penn Mutual Agency As- 
sociation’s executive committee for eight 
years. He was president of the organi- 
zation from May, 1948, to March, 1950. 
For two years he was a member of the 
functions and activities committee of 
NALU. He is now on the board of di- 
rectors of Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Association. 





L. I. LESTER AGENCY MEETING 
Leading Agency of Mutual Trust Life 
Holds Two-Day Convention at 

Grossinger, N. Y. 
The members of the Lester 
Agency of Mutual Trust Life in New 
York, attended a two-day agency con- 
vention recently at Grossinger’s Hotel, 
Grossinger, N. Y. The Lester Agency 
was the leading agency of the company 
for the first four months of this year. 
Maurice Friedman of the Lester Agency 
was the leading agent of the company 
for the same period. 
Among those attending, in addition to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester, were Mr. and Mrs. 


Lester 


Morton Bellin, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Emmet, Murray Friedman and his son, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Berry, Mr. and 


Mrs. H. Richard Metz, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Mintz, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Bedrick, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Leibowitz, Mr. and 
Mrs. Maxwell Hershberg, Mr. and Mrs. 






Mark L. Kalb Appointed 


Appointment of Mark L. Kalb as 
assistant general agent of Aetna Life at 
Kansas City has been announced by 
Wylie Craig, general agent. 

Mr. Kalb attended Northwestern Uni- 
versity and after service in the Navy be- 
came assistant production manager of 
the Ampro Corpora tion in Chicago, join- 
ing the Aetna Life’s Kansas City agency 
in 1949, A graduate of the Life Under- 
writers Training Council school at Kan- 
sas City, he is a member of the Kansas 
City Association of Life Underwriters 
and is a Republican committeeman. 





Case, Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell 
Goodstein, Miss Pauline Schneider and 
Mr. and Mrs, A. H. Neil. Mr. Neil is 
manager of the eastern department. | 
Activities included business sessions, 
a golf tournament and a soft ball game. 


Arnold B. ( 
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“Who wants" 
to live 
in a 
world 
by 
himself °” 


By T. M. 
Equitable Society 
Representative 














NOT ME! I want to live in a world with people... people I 
like... people who like me... people I can help. I want to 
belong to a community... not merely rent a tiny space in it! 

Maybe that’s why I became an insurance man... 

The other day I was watching young Matt Pearson 
hang out a shiny new shingle. “Matt Pearson, M.D.” I had 
something to do with that. I sold Matt’s dad the policy that 
made sure his son would get the education that got him 
that shingle. 

Every place I go there are hundreds of examples of 
the good I’ve done for my community . . . folks who enjoy 
greater peace of mind because of my work. I can’t think of 
many professions where I would have made a good living 
and felt a greater sense of achievement at the same time! 

I’m glad I don’t live in a world by myself! I’m glad 
that the Equitable Society is a part of that world. What’s 
more, I’m glad I’m a part of the Equitable Society. 


) * * * 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The 


Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 





LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”. .. official crime- 
prevention broadcasts* from the files of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation . . . another 
public-service contribution to his community by 
The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT * ABC NETWORK 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


OF THE UNITED: STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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Whittaker Warns On 
Group A. & H. Activity 


CALLS SITUATION UNSOUND 





Prudential Vice President Says 1951 
Operations Were Conducted at Loss 
Due to Competition 





In a speech before the Middle At- 
lantic Actuarial Club at its regular 
Spring meeting in Baltimore, Friday, 


May 9, Edmund Whittaker, vice presi- 
dent of The Prudential, questioned the 
soundness of recent developments in the 
field of Group insurance. Examining the 
results of the 1951 operations of the 
larger companies in the Group A. & H. 
field, Mr. Whittaker showed that sub- 
stantial had been sustained. He 
attributed these results in part to in- 
tense competition which had_ brought 
premium rates down to a level not justi- 
fied by the experience and to increasing 
tendency on the part of persons insured 
to take fullest advantage of the cover- 
age. He indicated that for Group Hos- 
pitalization and Surgical Expense Insur- 
ance substantial rate increases would be 
required to avoid further losses. Mr. 
Whittaker felt that the severe compe- 
tition now existing might prevent some 
companies from returning to an actuari- 
ally sound rate structure and he warned 
of the dangers inherent in this situation. 


losses 


Excessive Maximum Limits 


Pointing out that unsound develop- 
ments were not confined to the Group 
A. & H. field, Mr. Whittaker cited the 
agitation for excessive maximum limits 
on individuals under Group life insur- 
ance as indicative of the departure from 
good underwriting throughout the Group 
field. In his opinion, these limits were 
already higher than could be justified 
by sound Group principles. 

Going on to discuss the subject of 
Major Medical Expense insurance, Mr. 
Whittaker outlined the prerequisites for 
the successful issuance of such a plan, 
sizing the roles of proper deductible and 
coinsurance features. At the same meet- 
ing, William Connell, actuary of North 
American Reassurance, delivered a talk 
on “Reinsurance,” a paper entitled “Re- 
cent Changes in the Railroad Retirement 
Act” by Robert J. Myers was read, and 
Milton Menge, actuary of Peoples Life 
of Washington spoke on “An Industrial 
Policy Inventory.” 

The meeting concluded with a cock- 
tail hour in the recreation center of the 
Sun Life Insurance Company of America 
and a dinner at the Sheraton Belvedere 
Hotel. 


Bruce M. Bender Promoted 
Pacific Mutual Life has promoted 
Bruce M. Bender to manager of. its 
Phoenix regional Group insurance of- 
fice, according to announcement by 
Vice President Ralph J. Walker. j 

Mr. Bender, Group insurance repre- 
sentative in the Los Angeles field 
office since his recent release from 
active Marine Corps duty, joined Pacific 
Mutual in 1949 following graduation 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

After attending Pacific Mutual’s Group 
insurance school, he was assigned to the 
Los Angeles Group field office and later 
transferred to the Chicago office. Re- 
assigned to Angeles in July, 1950, 
he remained there until called to mili- 
tary service the following September. 


Los 





All-Time Record Set By 
Manhattan Life in April 


AWARDS WINNERS ANNOUNCED 





Beat Last Year’s President’s Month 
Figure by 11%; William C. Ranni 
Top Personal Producer 





A new, all-time one month’s record 
for submitted business was set by Man- 
hattan Life’s field force during April, 
President’s Month, with a figure of 
$12,234,750, which exceeded by 11% the 
April, 1951 figure of $10,981,149, the pre- 





Frank Donato 


WILLIAM C, RANNI 


vious one month’s record for the com- 
pany. 

Top awards for personal producers, 
except general agents, were won by Wil- 
liam C. Ranni, Ranni Agency, New York, 
for highest volume nationally and 
Charles Pinkus, Green & Macker Agen- 
cy, Westwood, N. J., and T. Lucile 
Salisbury, Campbell & Demarest Agen- 
cy, New York, both of whom won the 
number of lives award. Mr. Ranni and 
Miss Salisbury also won a second award, 
when the former won the New York 
City regional award for volume, while 
the latter the lives award for the same 
region. 

Following Mr. Rannj in volume nation- 
ally were Sidney Rachlin, second, Ranni 
Agency, New York and Leon Aronowitz, 
Forman Agency, Albany, third. Follow- 
ing Mr. Pinkus and Miss Salisbury in 
number of lives nationally were George 
Kwok, second, Fixa Agency, San Fran- 
i and Thomas E. Connolly, Jr., F 
W. Campbell Agency, Sacramento, and 
Herman Schor, Ranni Agency, Florida, 
who tied for third place. 


cisco, 


General Agency Awards 

Five awards were offered by Manhat- 
tan Life’s home office for agency lead- 
ership in each of five groups based on 
previous paid-for volume. Winners were: 
Group 1: James G. Ranni, New York; 
group 2: Kelley-Baum Agency, Detroit; 
group 3: Bernard L. Frischman, New 
York; group 4: Green & Macker, West- 
wood, N. J.; group 5: (agencies less 
than two years old) M. Milton Sobel, 
Philadelphia. 

The four awards 


additional agency 


$950 Million Written in 


“Par for Parkinson” Month 


The greatest month-long sales drive in 
the 93-year history of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society ended on May 13 with 
a record total volume of new business, 
it was announced by Agency Vice Presi- 
dent Alvin B. Dalager. During the drive 
conducted in the month of April, 6,200 
Equitable agents wrote $950,000,000 of 
Ordinary and Group life insurance. The 
annual campaign, traditionally known as 
“Par for Parkinson,’ commemorated the 
25th anniversary of Thomas I. Parkin- 
son as president of the Society. 

During the sales drive 53,879 new ind’- 
vidual lives were written for Ordinary 
life insurance, a total that topped any 
previous sales campaign month by 13,- 
000 lives. Approximately 4,000 of those 
agents participating in the campaign sub- 
mitted applications on five or more lives. 

Ordinary and Group agents and unit 
managers who were leaders in the cam- 
paign met with President Parkinson at 
two regional sales conferences _ this 
month. The first was at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington, D. C., May 15 and the 
second at The Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, May 19. 


Passes Half-Billion Mark 


Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C., has 
further increased its position by attain- 
ing the $500,000,000 mark in total insur- 
ance in force, according to Francis M. 
Hipp, president. The company has been 
engaged in a “Half-A-Billion” campaign 
during the past nine months, the goal 
being reached at the end of April. Total 
insurance in force now stands at approx- 
imately $500,800,000. 

Participating in the campaign was 
Liberty Life’s field organization of more 
than 1,000 representatives of the com- 
bination division, Ordinary division, sav- 
ings and loan insurance department and 
Group department. Highest percentage 
of campaign quota was made by the 
savings and loan insurance department. 

Founded in 1905, Liberty Life has 
doubled its insurance in force in a little 
more than six years. Assets total over 
$59,000,000, and the company’s 93 branch 
offices serve nine southeastern states 
and the District of Columbia. 





to the four top agencies regardless of 


groups went to James G. Ranni, New 
York; Richard M. Grosten, Los An- 
geles; Charles Edwards, New York; 


Kelley-Baum Agency, Detroit. 

The Ranni Agency and the Grosten 
Agency each did in excess of $1,000,000 
submitted, and the total difference be- 
tween the two at the end of April was 
only $100,000. 

Dinners Held 

Two dinners, in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
and New York City, were held to cele- 
brate the April record. The California 
affair had President Thomas E. Love- 
joy, Jr. as the guest of honor. Held 
at the Beverly Wilshire Hotel, it was 
attended by all field men qualifying from 
throughout the metropolitan Los An- 
geles area. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel qualified 
field men from the metropolitan New 
York area attended a dinner honoring 
Mr. Lovejoy. 





ASSISTANT MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


Large Western Life Company 
wants assistant medical director, 
age 30 to 40 preferred. Prior 
experience desirable, including 
electro-cardiography and x-ray. 
Address letter outlining personal 
history, education, experience, 
present salary and family status 
to: 


BOX 2092 


The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 














YOU'LL FIND 


it profitable to check with us 
when you want to make the bes? 
possible placement of business. 


$1; Billions | Billion 


of life insurance in 


in force assets 


If you are a full-time agent of another com- 
pany, see us first for business you will not 
be able to place with your own company. 


from coast-to-coast 


policyowners 


Mife COMPANY 
IOWA 


*e79 


BANKERS 
DES MOINES, 


ESTABLISHED 








ERIE ASSOCIATION SPEAKER 
The Erie Life Underwriters 
tion held its monthly meeting recently 
time the speaker was 
Edward M. Aiken, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Pitts- 


Associa- 
at which guest 
assistant manager, 
burgh. The subject of his talk was “Not 
Life Insurance But Life.” 
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NALU Building Fund 
Being Well Received 


CHARLES E. CLEETON’S REPORT 


Official Launching at More Than 300 
Meetings of Local Life Under- 


writers Associations 


The Life Underwriters Memorial 
3uilding Fund, to establish and equip 
a permanent headquarters for the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
received its official launching at more 
than 300 meetings of local life under- 
writers associations all over the country 
during the first two weeks in May, 
stated Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, Occi- 
dental Life of California, Los Angeles, 
president of the organization, when he 
was interviewed in New York last week. 
Mr. Cleeton said that in his travels 
across the country he found great en- 
thusiasm for the fund drive and although 
about half of the local associations have 
so far staged a_ full-fledged campaign 
meeting, nearly all associations have set 
up their machinery and held their or- 
ganizational meetings during the past 
two weeks. 

Encouraging Reports 


Mr. Cleeton told of most encouraging 
reports from those associations. In 
Wichita, for instance, 97 members pres- 
ent contributed for an average of $22 
each, with 15 members donating $100, to 
become “Charter Builders.” Chicago, 
Boston, Buffalo, Indianapolis and Kan- 
sas City are other large association cities 
where enthusiastic organizational meet- 
ings have been held. Several smaller 
associations have already wound up 
their campaigns, said Mr. Cleeton, and 
it is evident from the results that the 
majority of the members are whole- 
heartedly behind the building fund pro- 
gram. 

In some places, he said, it was not 
possible to launch the program in May, 
owing to the fact that state conventions 
and sales congresses had already been 
scheduled. In those instances, associa- 
tions have set up fund committees and 
are conducting the campaign by per- 
sonal solicitation and propose to clean 
up and celebrate at their June meetings. 

Several inquiries have been received 
from the field asking what special rec- 
ognition would be given to 100% con- 
tributing agencies or 100% contributing 
associations — those associations where 
every member has made a contribution 
to the fund. In those cases, Mr. Cleeton 
said, a special certificate suitable for 
framing will be prepared for those agen- 
cies and associations. He hoped that all 
associations would complete their drive 
programs by the end of May or, at the 
latest by June 15, when NALU head- 
quarters will make a tabulation report- 
ing the progress of the drive nationally. 


LIAMA Deans Meeting 


Attending the second annual meeting 
of deans of collegiate business admin- 
istration schools sponsored by LIAMA’s 
Relations with Universities Committee 
were deans from eight colleges. Learn- 
ing about the research program of the 
life companies and their methods of 
selecting and training agents, the deans 
contributed to the talks their ideas on 
what companies could do in cooperation 
with the colleges. The meeting was held 
in Hartford May 12 and 13 with mem- 
bers of the committee and representa- 
tives of the American College, Institute 
of Life Insurance and NALU also at- 
tending. 

Among those present were Walter J. 
Matherly, University of Florida; Robert 
E. Stone, Syracuse University; Lewis W. 
S. Chapman, CLU, LIAMA; Laurence 
|. Ackerman, University of Connecticut; 
William T. Beadles, Ilinois Wesleyan 
University; Charles A. Dwyer, New 
York University; The Rev. Michael F. 
McPhelin, Fordham University; Carl E. 
Allen, Lehigh University; J. Freeman 
Pyle, University of Maryland; Clarence 
B. Metzger, CLU, chairman of the Re- 
lations with Universities committee and 
Second vice president, Equitable Society. 





Kansas City Life Award 


The Hunter & Hunter agency, San 
Francisco, is announced as the winner 
of the Agency Building Award of the 
Kansas City Life for 1951. Presentation 
of the award to W. G. Hunter and W. S. 
Hunter, whose territory covers northern 
California, Utah, Nevada and Southern 
Idaho, was made this week at a lunch- 
eon by W. E. Bixby, president of the 
company. 

The Agency Building Award jis the 
honor of the year among the 50 Kansas 


City Life general agencies in 39 states 
and the District of Columbia. This is the 
fourth successive year in which one of 
the company’s general agencies has been 
selected for this recognition. It is based 
on achievements in 10 different fields, 
including finances, volume of sales, pro- 
duction from new agents, renewal per- 
centage, company cooperation, age, terri- 
tory, etc. 

Addresses were made by President 
Bixby and O. Sam Cummings, Dallas, 
whose general agency won last year’s 
award. C. W. Arnold, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies, was 
toastmaster. 


Named by Midland Mutual 

Midland Mutual Life has named Ran- 
dall G. Yeager general agent in north- 
eastern Indiana. He will maintain offices 
in Warsaw. 

Mr. Yeager is a native of Indiana and 
he has had considerable life insurance 
experience—both in the field and_ in 
the home office. 
he has been associated with Lafayette 


For the past 15 years 


Life, where he was superintendent of 
agencies and recently agency vice presi- 
dent. 
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CIRRHOSIS 


of the 
LIVER 


Normal (above) and 
cirrhotic (to the 
right). Same scale 


Longer life for 


Your liver is the key organ in the 
metabolism of your body. Without it 
you cannot live. That is why you 
should know that cirrhosis of the liver 
is on the increase among Americans 
of 40 and over. 

Cirrhosis is a degenerative disease 
in which the liver first becomes en- 
larged and then gradually shrinks, 
changing its normally smooth, satiny 
structure for a rough, hobnail-like 
scar tissue. All this while, the liver’s 
function is steadily being weakened 
until the condition at last proves fatal. 

Medical research in recent years has 
determined that cirrhosis may develop 
from any of a variety of causes, the 
most common being dietary deficiency 
accompanying excessive use of alcohol. 
It can also result from obstruction of 
the bile ducts or from infection. The 
ailment is three times as common in 
men as in women. 


GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 





Drawings by Jean E. Hirsch 


people past 40 


Although the disease is often unsus- 
pected, symptoms can be detected 
through simple examination by the 
physician. The condition can be 
checked and the liver’s functions large- 
ly restored if discovered early enough 
and, thanks to advances in geriatrics, 
many thousands of people who would 
otherwise be hopeless victims of cir- 
rhosis are being guided back to happy, 
useful living. 

Extraordinary progress in geriatrics, 
which is already resulting in longer 
life for millions, calls for sounder-than- 
ever planning to assure financial sol- 
vency in those later years. Your North- 
western National Life agent, paid not 
primarily for sales but for satisfactory 
service, can be depended on to help 
you plan wisely for a financially com- 
fortable future through life insurance. 
FREE PAMPHLET :“‘ Liver Cirrhosis” 
gives facts to help you guard against this 
ailment. Sent on request. 
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Direct Placements 
Defended by Wilde 


AGAINST SEC REGISTRATION 


Tells House Commerce Committee Com- 
panies Are Doing Outstanding Job 
Under State Supervision 


Washington—Compulsory 
securities 
Commis- 


registration 


of direct placements of with 


the Securities and Exchange 


sion is unnecessary for the protection 


of life insurance policyholders and would 


them, Frazar B. 


be of no benefit t 
Wilde, president of Connecticut General 
Life, told the SEC subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on Tuesday. 
Speaking in behalf of the American 


Life Sayre 5 of which he is presi- 
dent, and the Life Insurance Association 
of Ame rica, which together represent 


some 97% of the life insurance business 
in the United States, Mr. Wilde de- 
clared that such registration “would 


represent an unnecessary extension of 


Federal regulation into a field where 
private enterprise is now doing an out- 
standing job under state supervision. 


subcommittee the 
insurance 
states, and 
intention of 
McCarran 


He listed for the 
various ways in which the 
business is regulated by the 
pointed out that it was the 


Congress, when it passed the 
Act in 1945, that regulation of insurance 
should be left to the states. 
Duplication, Added Cost 
\sserting that any further regulation 
at the Federal level would be duplica- 
tion, Mr. Wilde warned that such dupli- 


cation would involve not only the added 
direct cost, “but also the equally sig- 
nificant cost involved in sidine to the 
burdens of management in a_ business 
which is already subject to regulation. 
In the long run this must be paid for 
by the policyholders.” 

The present system of large-scale di- 
rect ne ements of securities is relatively 


new, with a great increase in volume 
having taken place in the past five 
vears, he said. An indication of the ap- 
peal of this method of distribution, he 
continued, may be found in the fact 
that in recent years billions of dollars 
of investments have been made by di- 
rect negotiation with institutional in- 
vestors. 

“Like any new idea,’ Mr. Wilde 
stated, “it has critics along with its 
friends, and there are critics of direct 

its 


insurance 
business 


within the life 
However, within our 
there is no inclination on the part of 
anyone, so far as I am aware, to criti- 
cize direct placements from the stand- 
point of the protection and safety of 
policyholders. While there are life in- 
surance officials who believe that the 
distribution of direct placements 
not result in as broad a_ participation 
on the part of life insurance as might 
be desirable, vet there belief in 
our business that registration with the 
SEC would cure distribution crificism.’ 

He termed “not at all realistic” the 
idea that registration would allow the 
SEC to obtain more information on a 
proposed distribution of securities and 
thus give added protection to the insti- 
tutional buyer. He stressed that such a 
buver has always insisted on all mate- 
facts, and where the purchase is by 
the direct placement method, the buyer 
is in a particularly good position to 
obtain adequate information and _ full 
and complete disclosure. This informa- 
tion, according to Mr. Wilde, is more 
readily accessible to the institutional 
buyer because the prospective borrower 
is not so apprehensive that his dis- 
closures, including intimate details of 
business and plans, will be revealed to 
competitors 

Mr. Wilde cited as one 
tween the institutional 
individual investor, the 
institution such as a life 
pany sets aside in surplus 
portion of income against 
cyclical investment losses. 


placemen 
business. 


does 


1s 10 


difference be- 
investor and the 
fact that an 
insurance com 
funds some 
long-time 


F. D. MacCHARLES TO RETIRE 


Great-West’s General Manager and Ac- 
tuary Leaves Company After 
41 Years Service 


Frank D. MacCharles, FSA, general 
manager and actuary of Great-West 
Life, Winnipeg, will retire on May 31 


after 41 years of service with the com- 
pany. He was 65 last November. 

Mr. MacCharles joined Great-West 
Life’s home office actuarial department 
in 1911 and his entire business career 
has been with the company. In 1920, 
he was appointed assistant actuary and 
a year later actuary. In 1931 he was 
made assistant general manager and 
actuary and was further promoted to 
general manager and actuary in 1938, 
the position he holds at the present 
time. 

H. W. Manning, vice president and 
managing director of the company, paid 
tribute to Mr. MacCharles’ record of 
service to the company and the indus- 
to the Great-West field 


try in a letter 
organization. 
A native of Nova Scotia, Mr. Mac- 


Charles graduated from the University 
of Manitoba in 1909 with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. He took post-graduate 
work in mathematics at Princeton Uni- 
versity and earned his Master’s degree 
in 1911. He became a Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries in 1919. 


Albert Fabre Heads Slate 
Of Long Island Branch 


The May meeting of the Long Island 
Branch of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, was held 
last Friday at the Hempstead Elks Club. 
Hempstead, Long Island and the slate of 
officers and directors nominated for the 
administrative year 1952-53 was read to 
the membership by Graham R. Adams, 
Chairman of the Long Island Branch 
committee on nominations and elections. 
The following were nominated: Presi- 
dent, Albert Fabre, Prudential; admin- 
istrative vice president, John M. Reisert, 
Equitz nig public relations vice president, 


Kermit Updegrove, New York Life; 
ae ent Bom al vice president, Victor J. 
Butts, John Hancock; secretary, John J. 
Pitfick, Metropolitan; treasurer, William 
F. Gildea, Prudential. : 

The following directors were nomi- 
nated to serve through June, 1953: Mau- 
rice F. Terbrueggen, Prudential; Benja- 
min Lowenstern, Security Mutual. Nom- 
inated to serve through June, 1954 was 
Gerald D. Good, Equitable. Nominated 


June, 1955 were Wal- 
Continental Assurance; 
Prudential and Cedric J. 
Hancock. 

take place at the 
the date to 


to serve through 
ter MacDonald, 
Ivan Vrbanich, 
Scheidleman, John 

The election will 
Tune meeting of the Branch, 
be announced later. 

Guest speaker was Al Schick, CLU, 
field training division, The Prudential. 
Mr. Schick’s subject was “The Life 
Underwriter—Key Man of the Commu- 
nity.” 


W. B. MAHAFFA DEAD 

Walt B. Mahaffa of Rockwell City, 
Iowa, for many years a_ top-ranking 
salesman of Bankers Life of Towa, died 
recently at age of 61. He was a member 
of the W. K. Niemann Des Moines 
Agency. 

Surviving are his widow, Blanche, and 
two sons: Bernard, who continues as 
Bankers Life representative in Rockwell 


City, and Walt C., formerly with Bank- 
ers Life now serving in the navy on 
a submarine. 

WARREN D. AUSTIN DEAD 


Warren D. Austin, district manager in 
3uffalo for Metropolitan Life for 20 
vears and former president of Buffalo 
Life Underwriters, Inc., and of the 
Western Association of Metropolitan 
Life Managers, died May 2, in Buffalo 


weeks’ ill- 
previously 


Middle- 


General Hospital, after six 
ness. He was 61. He had 
served as manager at Oswego, 
town and Niagara Falls. 


Howard W. Kacy 
(Continued from Page 3) 


nominee for president of American Bar 
Association, Robert G. Storey of Dallas, 
as well as two other members of the 
American Bar Association Council for 
the Survey of the Legal Profession— 
Devereux C. Josephs, president, New 
York Life, and Carrol M. Shanks, pres- 
ident, Prudential—hold membership in 
Legal Section of ALC. The Proceedings 
of the Legal Section are published an- 


nually and contain all of the papers, 
briefs, forum discussions and reports 
presented before the Section at the 
meeting reported, as well as a running 
account of discussions. 

In addition to the Legal Section the 
ALC has Sections devoted to financial, 


agency, medical and combination compa- 
nies matters, each of which ranks high 
in esteem of life insurance companies. 
As Seen by Berkeley Cox 
Mr. Kacy’s 
the Legal Section of 
Convention is Berkeley Cox, counsel, 
Aetna Life. Asked by the writer for 
some comments on the personality of 
Mr. Kacy and the opinion of him held 
by confreres in the legal fraternity, Mr. 
Cox said: 
“The lawyers 


close friends in 
American Life 


Among 


working in the home 
offices of life insurance companies get 
to know each other in various ways- 
through association at professional gath- 
erings, through serving together on com- 
mittees, through discussion (and occa- 
sional argument) on matters of concern 
to their companies, and sometimes just 
because they like each other. During 
25 years of this sort of association with 
home office counsel of other companies, 
I have come to know many whom T like 
and respect for their ability as lawyers 
and still more for their fine sense of 
duty to their companies and of their 
companies’ great responsibility for the 
public welfare through safeguarding the 
interests of millions of policyholders. 
When, in addition to these qualities, 
one finds in such a group men of varied 
tastes, inquisitive minds and genial 
spirits, the association is both pleasant 


and stimulating, 

“Howard Kacy, in my opinion, was 
for years an outstanding man in this 
group. Some years ago he graduated 


to a position of high executive respon- 
sibility in an insurance company which 
has developed phenomenally during his 
connection with it. In one way I am 
sorry for that, because I see less of him 
than I did when our duties as company 
counsel brought us together. But I am 
glad that a man of Howard’s character 
and ability is in a position of such in- 


fluence and that his fine qualities have 
been so well rewarded.” 
Washington Board of Trade Director 


In spite of his devotion to the many 
duties and responsibilities which go with 
his present position, Mr. Kacy has still 
found time to interest himself in out- 
side activities. He is a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the Washington Board of Trade. 

The Washington Board of Trade was 
founded in 1889 and from the beginning 
has proved an influential and unifying 
force in the growth and development of 
the nation’s capital. Its membership, 
always representative of the city’s busi- 
ness, professional and civic life, has 
included District ond Federal Govern- 
ment officials, and now numbers 3,000. 
It is occupying new quarters in The 
Evening Star Building. 

Some of the better known accomplish- 


ments for which the Board of Trade 
is given major credit are these: erec- 
tion of the present city post office; 


establishment of the Washington Public 
Library System; installation of under- 
ground trolleys for Washington’s street 
railways; construction of Union Sta- 
tion; formation of National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission; reclamation 
of Anacostia flats; presentation of bi- 
ennial awards for excellence in archi- 
tecture; creation of Public Utilities 
staggering hours of em- 


Commission ; 





ployment to relieve transportation con- 


gestion; location of International Bank 
and Monetary Fund in Washington; 
staging of annual “spring festivals,” 
formerly Cherry Blossom festivals; suc- 
cessful civic receptions for Generals 
Eisenhower, Wainwright and MacArthur 
and Admiral Nimitz. 


On Board of Hamilton National Bank 


Mr. Kacy has been a member of the 
board of directors of Hamilton National 
3ank of Washington since 1937 and has 
given particular attention to the affairs 
of its trust department through his 
membership in its trust investment com- 


mittee. In commenting upon his associa- 
tion with Mr. Kacy, W. R. Forster, 
senior vice president of the bank, said 
to the writer 

“In both capacities with the bank 


Howard Kacy’s keen judgment and long 
experience in the field of real estate 
investments and insurance have been of 
signal value to the bank.” 

The Hamilton National Bank of Wash- 
ington, which was organized in 1933, has 
total resources of $114,071,618. Its total 
deposits on December 31, 1951 were 
$106,960,053. 


Group Hospitalization, Inc., Trustee 


Mr. Kacy is also a trustee of Group 
Hospitalization, Inc., Washington, 16 Se Oe 
being appointed in 1936, and he has 
served on many important committees 
for this fine organization. He is chair- 
man of its finance committee 

Group Hospitalization, Inc., is Wash- 
ington’s Blue Cross Plan for voluntary 
pre-payment of the cost of hospital care. 
The plan was incorporated in 1933 and 
on August 11, 1939, Group Hospitaliza- 
tion was chartered by an Act of Con- 
gress to enter into contracts with indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals for their 
hospita lization, to contract with hospitals 
for care and treatment of such individu- 
als, and to cooperate, consolidate or 
contract with groups or organizations 
interested in promoting and safeguard- 
ing the public’s health. The charter 
provided for corporation to be operated 
solely for the benefit of its certificate 
holders (subscribers) and for its busi- 
ness and affairs to be conducted by a 
board of 15 trustees. 

Washington’s Group Hospitalization, 
Inc., opened an office on March 15, 1934, 
and now has more than half a million 
participants. This plan now ranks 22nd 
among the 87 Blue Cross plans in num- 
ber of participants and fourth in per- 
centage of population enrolled. Twenty- 
one hospitals in and near Washington 
participate. The Washington plan has 
paid more than $28,000,000 to hospitals 
for services to 445,000 participants and 
claims are now incurred at the rate of 
approximately $5,250,000 a year. Presi- 
dent of Group Hospitalization, Inc., 
Washington, is Joseph H. Himes. 


His Interest in Horses and Fox Hunting 


Mr. Kacy is a member of the board 
of directors of the Boys’ Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., which organization is 
especially proud of the fact that J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
3ureau of Investigation, is an honorary 
trustee. Mr. Kacy is also a member of 
the Alfalfa Club, some members of which 
are President Truman, Vice President 
Barkley and Gene Tunney, former heavy- 
weight boxing champion. He is a mem- 
ber of Temple Noyes Lodge of Masons 
and vice president and director of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. His prin- 
cipal recreation is fox hunting. He is a 
member of the Potomac Hunt Club, 
where he is a member of the hunt com- 
mittee. He is rated as one of the best 
horsemen jin the Washington area and 
at horse shows his thoroughbred hunters 
have won many ribbons. He is also fond 
of deep-sea fishing. 4 

Mrs. Kacy was Anne Millsaps. Their 
son, Howard Jr. a graduate of Univer- 
ied of Virginia, is a chemist with Union 
Carbide Co. at Charleston, W. Va. Their 
daughter, Anne, a graduate of Southern 
Seminary, Buena Vista, Va., is the wife 
of Senior Lieutenant Herbert Ainsworth, 
U.S. Navy, and is now living in Hono- 
lulu. The Acacia Mutual executive and 
his wife have two grandchildren. 
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Capitol Life’s New Hawaiian 
Office Dedicated by V. P. Daly 


Kneeling, left to right—Kaoru Ariyoshi, Howard Iwai, Walter Aoki and daughter, 


Richard T. Ariyoshi, Yoshiharu Kodama, Tomoo Uyeno. 
Richard Mishina, Herbert Fukata, Francis Asato, James Yamamoto, Mrs. Howard 
Iwai, Mr. Daly, Steve, Mrs. Daly, Mrs. Herbert Fukata, Mrs. 





Mrs. Walter Aoki. 


Thomas F. Daly, 
director of agencies of Capitol Life of 
recently in Honolulu, formally 
Richard 


II, vice president and 


Denver, 
dedicated the new office of 
Ariyoshi, general agent of the company 
who heads the Insurance Services Co. 
This agency became general agents of 
the Capitol in December, 1950, and since 
that time it has become the third highest 
agency for the company in paid-for life 
business. 

Indicative of its growth in production 
and prestige, the new offices of this 
agency are five times larger than its 
former quarters and are located at 113 
South King Street, Honolulu. Still fur- 
ther expansion of its Capitol Life busi- 
ness can be expected as Mr. Daly during 
his stay in Honolulu, presented the 
Ariyoshi agency with a new sales plan 
for accident and sickness insurance. 

Insurance Services Co. was started two 
years ago by Mr. 
five employes. 


Ariyoshi with only 
Today, with 15 agents, 





Fred Wunderlick Talked to 
Economics Teachers May 14 


Fred I. Wunderlick, superintendent of 
agencies, Baltimore Life, spoke May 14 
to an audience of 125 teachers of eco- 
nomics in the grade and high schools 
of Baltimore on the subject, “Human 
Life Values in Our Economy.” This 
was a workshop group which met at 
Eastern High School, that city. 

An appreciative audience, the teachers 
showed an_ especially keen interest in 
what Mr. Wunderlick had to say. The 
question and answer period which fol- 
lowed his talk indicated that they de- 
sired more information on life i insurance, 
the bigness of the business, its tangible 
Strength and how its assets are invested 
in the nation’s industries. 

In closing his talk Mr. Wunderlick 
said: “Since a family is a business and 
life insurance protects the life values 
of this family, it seems to me that we 
are down to pretty much of a grass 
Toots proposition. As teachers of eco- 
nomics you will agree, 1 hope, that this 
fact is particularly significant.” 


the young firm is a general agent of 


Hawaii’s own Pacific Insurance Co., 
Ltd., for fire and casualty policies in 
addition to representing Capitol Life. 
Mr. Ariyoshi also has eight other agents 
who represent Insurance Services Co. in 
other lines of insurance. 








Standing, left to right— 


Richard Ariyoshi, 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


for 


Energetic, aggressive man with leadership ability and desire or experience for super- 
visory work to become associated with fastest growing New York City Agency of a 
very large Life Insurance Company, to handle full time Agents. 


Write fully, confidential 


BOX 2095 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 








Heads N. Y. Estate Analysts 


Melburn L. Brizdle, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, has been elected president 
of the Estate Analysts of Western New 
York, with headquarters in Buffalo, He 
succeeds Charles E. Stewart, trust offi- 
cer of Marine Trust Co. 

C. Richard Shoemaker, assistant sec- 
retary of Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust Co., was named vice president and 
Clayton a af Knox, representative of Mu- 
tual Life of New York, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Jul Baumann Resigns 
Jul B. Baumann of Houston, who was 
president of National Association of Life 
Underwriter in 1947-48, has resigned as 
general agent for Pacific Mutual Life at 
Houston, 


HEADS PRUDENTIAL DISTRICT 

Russell H. Griesbach has been ap- 
pointed head of The Prudential’s dis- 
trict office at New Brunswick, N. J., 
succeeding Robert J. Bruce, recently 
appointed director of agencies. 

With Prudential since 1936, Mr. Gries- 
bach for the past four years has directed 
operations of the Camden district office 
No. 2. Previously he had been an agent 
and later a staff manager in Darby, Pa. 
and in Philadelphia. 











Insurance. 











Life Insurance Funds Aid Business 


The life insurance companies of the country invested more 
than $1,200,000,000 in the corporate securities of American 
business in the first quarter of this year, half again as much 
as in the corresponding period last year, when they invested 
$831,000,000, according to a report by the Institute of Life 


Reflecting the extensive channeling of funds into defense- 
supporting businesses, there has been a material shift in the 
direction of life company investments in recent years. For 
example, the corporate security purchases in the first quarter 
were double the total for the corresponding three months of 
1947, at the height of post-war reconversion activity. Stocks, 
common and preferred, accounted for only 4 percent of total 
securities acquired by life companies in the first quarter of 1952. 


The life companies, it was also observed, continued to in- 
crease their purchases of real estate for investment during the 
first quarter, when they put $61,000,000 into such properties as 
compared with $47,000,000 a year earlier. 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 
AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
595 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
MUrray Hill 8-7110 


Home Office — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















Name Kalish Life Manager of 
Williamsburg Agency, Inc. 





DANIEL H. KALISH 


Daniel H. Kalish has been appointed 
manager of Life department of the Wil- 
general agents, 


liamsburg Agency, Inc., 


the Travelers. This has been among the 
leading general agents of Travelers since 
its appointment in 1914. The agency is at 
66 Court Street in heart of Brooklyn’s 
insurance district. 

Mr. Kalish’s insurance career started 
in 1936 with the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board. Since then he has been 
connected with the Liberty Mutual In 
surance Co., The Prudential, and the 
Security Mutual Life in various agency 
and G 1TOUp capaciti es. He served three 
years with the U.S. Air Force as a navi- 
gator and completed a tour of combat 
flying with the 8th Air Force in Europe 
during World War II. 

Among his many activities Mr. Kalish 
is active in the Life Supervisor Associa- 
tion and the Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation. He is former secretary of Man- 
hattan Squadron No. 1 of the Air Force 
Association. He is a member of the In- 
surance Society of New York and has 
been on the faculty of the School of 
Insurance of the Society since 1949. 


SELL FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 

Lakewood Water & Power Company, 
of California, has sold $700,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, 374% series due 1977, 
to the New York Life. Proceeds will 
be used to expand facilities. 

Lakewood Water & Power Company 
serves a rapidly growing residential com- 
munity adjacent to Long Beach Calif 
Lester, Ryons & Co. of Los Angeles, 
acted as agent for the borrower. 


J. W. HEISSE HAS RETiRED 

John W. Heisse, associate general 
agent of the J. P. Graham Agency, 
Baltimore, has retired from active life 
insurance work on the advice of his 
doctor. Mr. Heisse, who for years was 
one of the Aetna’s top producers, joined 
the Baltimore agency in the early 20's. 
His father was the Aetna’s general 
agent in that city for many years. 
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100 Yrs. Old, She Has Received 280% on Annuity Investment Pru Waives War Clause 





Hundred-year-old Ellen Amelia Cop- 
ey (center) of Palo Alto, Cal., is pic- 


Manager J. H. 


tured here as Agency 
Rowe, San Francisco, presents her with 
her 207th monthly annuity check from 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines. 

Also pictured is Mrs. Clara Roberts, 
68, who Mrs. 
premium annuity contract 17 years ago. 
Mrs. has been a Bankers Life 
agent for the quarter century. 

Mrs. Copley, born in Boston in 1852, 


wrote Copley’s  single- 
Re »bert S 


past 


was 83 years old when she acquired her 
for eight 


annuity contract. A widow 
years, and feeling the need for regular 


monthly income, she purchased a_ life 


annuity for an assured monthly life 
income. 
On May 2—her 100th birthday—she 


received her 207th monthly check, which 
brought the total of payments she has 
Life in 
almost 


from Bankers 


investment to 


received so far 
return for her 
280% of that investment. 


For Limited Amounts 

The Prudential has announced that. it 
will now issue life insurance in limited 
amounts without a war clause to military 
personnel not subject to combat or 
aviation hazards. The change was based 
on experience with the war clause, since 
it was put into effect early in the Ko- 
rean conflict. It will now make the in- 


surance available to certain categories 


of uniformed personnel in amounts from 
$5,000 to $15,000. 

According to Valentine Howell, Pru- 
dential’s executive vice president and 
actuary, the individual’s present or 
anticipated assignment will govern his 
eligibility. While persons assigned to 
infantry, field artillery or similar combat 
units will not qualify, those assigned to 
medical, ordnance, quartermaster and 
similar service groups may qualify if 
there is little likelihood of their being 
sent into combat, he explained. How- 
ever, an agent’s sales in this category 
may not exceed one-third. of the other 
business which he writes. 


LIAMA Associate Member 

Svenska Life Insurance Co. of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, has become the 17th asso- 
ciate member company of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association. 

LIAMA now has five member compa- 
nies in Stockholm. The others are the 
Forenade-Framtiden, Skandia Insurance, 
Thule Life and Trygg Life. They are 
among the most active associate mem- 
bers and their officers make frequent 
visits to association headquarters. 


Other associate member companies 
have their home offices in Denmark, 
Belgium, India, South Africa, Mexico, 


Argentina, Brazil, Hawaii and Japan. 


Mutual Benefit Meeting 

More fieldmen qualified for this year’s 
national meeting of Mutual Benefit Life, 
Newark, than ever before, although the 
qualification requirements for agents— 
$4,000 in first-year commissions and 12 
lives between April 1, 1951 and March 
31, 1952—were higher than for any other 
Mutual Benefit Life national meeting. 

Three hundred forty-three fieldmen, 
supervisors and general agents qualified 
for the meeting which will be held July 
7-9 at The Homestead in Hot Springs, 
Virginia. The meetings’s speakers will 
discuss most of the sales situations found 
in an average agency city. The banquet 
on July 8 will feature award presenta- 
tions to lives, volume and earnings lead- 
ers as well as to leaders among second- 
year men. 


New Divisional Office 

Opening of a new southwest divisional 
office in Dallas by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis and appoint- 
ment of Vernon Hook as_ divisional 
superintendent of agencies there is 
announced by George W. Wells, presi- 
dent. The new office will direct sales 
and service operations in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Kansas and southwest 
Missouri. Associated with Mr. Hook will 
be Brooks C. Rickard, assistant division- 
al superintendent. Both men were for- 
merly in NwNL’s Kansas City office. 

The company’s four regional offices 
will in future be known as divisional 
offices, each under direction of a divi- 
sional superintendent of agencies. In- 
addition to the southwestern divisional 
office headed by Mr. Hook, the eastern 
divisional office at Columbus, Ohio is 
in charge of Dan D. McLaughlin; the 
central divisional office in Chicago is 
headed by Viggo E. Jensen; and the 
mid-west divisional office is directed by 
Ray E. Davis. 








from us. 
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CARR 


BROKER BENEFIT PLAN 
Sell with CARR and be covered for 


... RETIREMENT 
... GROUP LIFE 
... HOSPITAL*° SURGICAL: 


(H & S includes dependents) 


37 of our BROKERS are now covered for these 
benefits . . . and still receive full commissions 


Consult CARR 


Concerning 
BROKER BENEFIT PLAN 


Fe - 
Agency Mgr. Grontenental Assurance Company 


Chicago, Ill 


1780 Broadway at 57th St. New York + JUdson 6-4660 


AGENCY inc. avin a. carr, Pres. - MICHAEL A. WILTON, V.-Pres. 














She 
GUARDIAN 
OF AMERICA 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





The combination of natural ability, 
ring generalship learned through 
experience, and a fighting heart 
usually marks the champion boxer. 
But with it all, he knows the im- 
portance of having strong hands. 


GUARDIAN strengthens the hands 
of its field representatives by of- 
fering a _ diversified and _ well- 
rounded kit of attractive policies 
and services. 


Included among them are: 
Low cost Preferred Risk 
Low premium TERM 
DISABILITY INCOME PROVISION 
Unique Pension Trust facilities 
Salary Savings Insurance 


They help towards performance of 
real championship calibre. 
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Estate Planning Errors 
Told by Solomon Huber 


RELATED TO CLIENT’S INTENT 





Mutual Benefit Life General Agent 
Addresses Life Insurance and Trust 


Council of St. Louis 





Addressing the Life Insurance and 
Trust Council of St. Louis recently, 
Solomon Huber, professor of taxation 
at the New School for Social Research 
and general agent in New York City for 
Mutual Benefit Life, devoted himself 
principally to a discussion of errors in 
estate planning as related to a client’s 
intent. 

“The word intent,” Mr. Huber said, 
“is a remarkable word to which the 
courts pay great homage and carefully 
construe, according to the particular 
branch of the law under consideration. 
A client involved in a civil tax proceed- 
ing finds that his course of action can 
be directly related to the intent of Con- 
vress. The court tries to arrive at the 
intent of Congress as a prerequisite to 
a decision in interpreting application of 
the law. This is rather baffling. The 
court may dig into the deliberations with 
respect to a bill of the House Ways and 
Means Committee or the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in order to decide its 
own course of action. To our knowledge 
it has never dug into the minds of the 
men behind the scenes—the actual 
draftsmen, the secretaries, the technical 
folks in the offices of Congress, in the 
Treasury Department and in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. As a matter 
of fact if a poll were taken of Congress 
on most bills enacted into law it would 
develop that members have no intent or 
even clear comprehension of what they 
have legislated. But this nebulous intent 
is nevertheless construed so that the 
client may have his due. This is no 
indictment of our lawmaking body but 
rather an introduction to the overall 
problem in estate planning—arriving at 
the intent (or objectives) of the client 
so that objectives when translated into 
proper instruments such as the will, buy 
and sell agreement, life insurance set- 
tlements, etc., will truly reflect his in- 
tent. It is too late to undo what has 
been done after the death of the client. 
When our client is among the departed 
and his assets are ready for distribution 
through the various instruments which 
have been executed, they must effectuate 
his intentions. If we have properly 
translated his objectives there may be 
no need for a court proceeding to arrive 
at his true intent or tax sophistication 
nor for us to confront disconsolate life 
insurance beneficiaries.” 

If the client’s family is to receive 
social security payments, Mr. Huber re- 
marked, we cannot be plagued with in- 
tent. This statutory instrument leaves 
no room for doubt. The distribution 
pattern is clear. “With respect to life 
insurance settlements,” Mr. Huber con- 
tinued, “we may have much for which 
to answer. Courts do not have to con- 
strue these clearly written forms as a 
rule. With respect to the will and trust 
instrument, again we may be in an area 
of difficulty. We may have caught the 
client’s ideas but have we put them 
on paper in such a way that any sins 
of omission or commission will be his 
rather than ours?” 

In construing the will, Mr. Huber 
pointed out, the courts are pretty well 
agreed that the primary concern is with 
the intent, plan and spirit rather than 
with the exact letter of the testament 
and that their duty is to interpret rather 
than to construct a will always bearing 
in mind that the intent of the testator is 
er: controlling factor. 

Calling attention to the possibility that 
you may be dealing with the intent of 
the draftsman, Mr. Huber said that if 
the attorney has only in a general way 
gathered what the client has in mind 
and if the insurance man who is one 
of the joint advisors has not assisted 
and checked, then intent is a snare and 
delusion. If planners are in haste, get 
away from fundamentals, and neglect to 
check their paper work and compare the 


Bankers of Iowa Increases 

Insurance in force in Bankers Life of 
Des Moines increased $31.7 million dur- 
ing the first four months of 1952 and 
reached a new high of $1,708,831,504 by 
May 1. Ordinary insurance increased 
$18.6 million during this period to 
$1,334,908,805 and Group insurance in- 
creased $13 million to $373,922,699. 

New business issued and paid for in 
Bankers Life during the first four 
months totaled $66,633,359. Ordinary in- 
surance accounted for $42,898,094 of this 
sales total, and Group insurance account- 
ed for $23,735,265. Ordinary sales during 
the month of April totaled $11 million 
and Group sales totaled $8.5 million. 





various instruments, Mr. Huber re- 
marked, a great deal of difficulty could 
be encountered. “And preceding this,” 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








JUNIOR ACTUARIES TO MEET 
The Junior branch of the Actuaries 
Club of New York will hold its final 
meeting of the 1951-52 club year on 
May 28 at the Building Trades Employ- 
ers Association, New York City. Lau- 
rence H. Longley-Cook, actuary of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, will 
be the guest speaker at the meeting. He 
will discuss “The Actuary and Fire 


Robert J. Bruce’s New Post 


Appointment of Robert J. Bruce as 
director of agencies in The.Prudential’s 
home office in Newark was announced. 
Mr. Bruce assumes his new assignment 
after three years as head of company 
district office operations at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Before assuming charge 
there, he was an agent and later a staff 
manager at Millville, N. J. 


he said, “is a gap both client and planner — [ysyrance.” 
have created in communication. Seman- ; pi pee Seen e ee a ay A native of Toledo, Ohio, Mr. Bruce 
tics is a study which I wholeheartedly has been identified with Prudential since 
commend to all estate planners. It goes HEAR RALPH ENGELSMAN 1936. He was the company’s second 
behind the meaning of meanings, breaks Ralph Engelsman, general agent for leading producer in its district agencies 
down barriers to communication, devel- Penn Mutual Life in New York City, organization in 1945. Since taking over 
ops meaningful words which carry the addressed the regular monthly meeting at New Brunswick, in 1949, his office 
same understanding and appreciation to of the Utica Association of Life Under- has been cited twice for “all-round ac- 
communicants,’ writers in the Utica Hotel. complishment” in agency performance. 





PRUDENTIAL 
SECURITY PLANS 

SELL 

BECAUSE THEY SERVE 





Mrs. Anne Caldwell, mother and homemaker, says— 


“My husband died less than two months after we got 
this policy. But thanks to John Teppler, our insur- 
ance man, the children and I have a roof over our 
heads today—and our home is free and clear.” 


“Prudential’s Temporary Income policy completely 


John Teppler says, 
covered this $8800 mortgage for only $19.32 quarterly at age 35. Rock- 
bottom cost is what makes this plan so popular with my mortgage insur- 
ance prospects. It is thrifty decreasing Term insurance, and Prudential 





makes it available in a wide variety of terms.” 


The Temporary Income policy can be tailored to fit the needs of almost any 
prospect. Just get from your prospect: HIS AGE, INTEREST RATE, MORT- 
GAGE BALANCE, YEARS FOR MORTGAGE TO RUN. Your nearest Pru- 
dential Agency will supply the other details. Call on us today. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 


A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, N. J. HOUSTON, TEX. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. TORONTO, ONT. 
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E. CARL JOSLIN 

Paul H. Sheridan was promoted to 
mortgage secretary of Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life and E. Carl Joslin and George 
\. Scheidler were advanced to super- 
visors of city loans at a meeting of the 
company’s board of directors, May 16, 
President Peter M. Fraser announced. 

Mr. Sheridan has been with the com- 
pany since 1933, becoming assistant 


PAUL H. SHERIDAN 


supervisor of city loans in 1941 and 
supervisor of city loans in 1946. A gradu- 
ate of Fordham Law School, he entered 
the mortgage loan field in New York 
City where he was associated with City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co., State Title & 
Mortgage Co. and Equitable Society. 
He is a member of Delta Theta Phi law 
fraternity. 





ei ae 
a Better Life to Live! 


The Red Cross is engaged in a program to train 


20,000,000 people in First Aid work ...a front line 


force to abate the consequences of flood, fire, famine, 


hurricane and other unpredictable disasters. 


The job is great. The need is urgent. Now, as never 


before, is the time to support these worthwhile ac- 


tivities by giving to the Red Cross! Now is the time 


to develop the natural strength that is a bulwark 


against disaster. There’s nothing like it on earth... 


Nothing like the United States of America, either. 


x * *& 


Life Insurance agents have a part in helping the American 


people to keep U.S. Life ... A Better Life to Live! 


Agents will be interested in the selling opportunities pre- 


sented by United States Life’s complete policy coverage. 


Ask about our Centennial Income Policy. 4 





The 


United States Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY of NEW YORK 
84 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 








Louis Roushon 


GEORGE A. SCHEIDLER 


Mr. Joslin went with Connecticut 
Mutual in 1936, advancing to assistant 
supervisor of city loans in 1946. After 
graduating from Edinboro State Col- 
lege and John Marshall Law School, he 
was for some time a mortgage loan 
attorney with the Guardian Trust Co. 
of Cleveland. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Scheidler, who has been with the 


R. G. Deas Joins Prudential 


Robert Graham Deas, formerly deputy 
actuary of the Cooperative Insurance 
Society of London, has been appointed 
to the actuarial staff of The Prudential. 
Mr. Deas will be associated with the 
company’s Group annuity work as a 
chief actuarial assistant, under the su- 
pervision of Meyer Melnikoff, assistant 
actuary. 

A native of Scotland, Mr. Deas, prior 
to his association with the London firm, 
had been associated with several insur- 
ance companies in Scotland and England. 


BIRMINGHAM GROUP OFFICE 
Charles S. Smith, Jr., has been named 
to head the newly opened Birmingham 


Group insurance sales office of The 
Prudential. 
Mr. Smith, a graduate of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, has been identi- 
fied with Prudential’s group organization 
since 1948. Prior to his present appoint- 
ment he held positions in company group 
offices in Pennsylvania, Louisiana and 
Georgia. 


JOINS SECURITY BENEFIT 
Frank Gavin, formerly with Continen- 
tal Assurance in Wichita, has been 
named home office general agent for Se- 
curity Benefit at Topeka. 





company’s city loan department since 
1936, first joined the company in 1923. 
In 1949 he was promoted to assistant 
supervisor of city loans. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Tax Review of 
Hartford and of American Institute of 
Real Estate Appraisers. 





INSURANCE WITH 


IMAGINATION 





MORE life insurance for LESS MONEY .. . was our aim 
when we designed our Preferred Risk Policy. For the 
rospect with a better than average reputation, occupation, 
income, physical condition and family health history, this 
policy gives a marked reduction in cost for an equivalent 
amount of insurance. But most important, are the extra plus 
values with a Union Mutual Preferred Risk Policy . . . 


for example... 


PLU 


High guaranteed cash values particularly in the 
early years, 


212% settlement options provide high retirement income 
guarantees and high income payments to beneficiaries. 


Low premiums plus our top dividend scale. 


Disability Income to age 65 is available up to $100 


a month by rider. 


Today it’s the PLUS values that make the difference! 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « Home Office 
Portland, Maine *« Rolland E. Irish, President 
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Asst. Actuary National, Vt. 





DONALD C. McLEAN 


National Life of Vermont has appointed 
Donald C. McLean, heretofore assistant 
director of selection, to be assistant actu- 
ary to fill the vacancy created by the 


PLANS HOME OFFICE 

Constitution Life of Los Angeles has 
purchased the Talmadge, an apartment 
house, 3278 Wilshire Boulevard, for con- 
version into a home office for the com- 
pany. The building is a 10-story struc- 
ture, with a total of 135,000 square feet 
of floor space. The company, in its 
conversion plans, intends to erect a 
two-story annex. A total of $3,240,000 
will be involved when the conversion 
is completed. In addition to home office 
facilities, the building, when completed, 
will have space for rent in office suites 
to other firms. 





recent death of Assistant Actuary Har- 
old J. George. 

Mr. McLean was made a Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries in August, 1950. 
Native of Regina, he graduated from 
University of Saskatchewan in 1936 with 
high honors in mathematics and eco- 
nomics. After gradute study at Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, he joined the actuarial 
department of Manufacturers Life, later 
went with Dominion of Canada Insur- 
ance Co. of Toronto as assistant man- 
ager of the life department and after 
serving with a unit of the Canadian 
Artillery for three years he returned to 
the same insurance company for some 
months joining National of Vermont. 


IT HAS “WANT APPEAL"! 





The unique Berkshire “Progressive Security Plan” is a popular 
easy-to-sell policy that is building production for our agents on 
a steadily increasing basis. It accounts for approximately 20% 
of their volume in the Juvenile field, and frequently leads to the 
sale of additional policies to fulfill other needs. Here is a typical 
example of the complete, modern line of Berkshire’s active 
commission-makers ! 









PROGRESSIVE SECURITY PLAN 


Ultimate at Age 1 Policy 
Ages of Issue 0 to 14 Inclusive 


(Not available in New York State below Issue Age 5. However, Ultimate at Age 5— 
Return Premium Policy is available Ages 0 to 4.) 


















with NO increase 


Creotes Estote " SECURITY 
IMMEDIATELY — eetkta ones eoee waees in Old Age 
tees Insurability 

















in premium 









At Age 21 















Basic Sum FS 
$5,000 to Age 21 











At Age 65 












AGE 21 













Total 
Total Premiums to Age 65 


Excess Over Cost 


Level Premium to Age 65 


Illustration — Five units — based on Age 5 Male 
Annual Premium $266,75 


Guaranteed Cash Value at Age 65 
Dividend* Accumulations at Age 65 


©The dividends in this illustration are neither estimated nor guaranteed, but 
are computed on the same basis as the scale of dividends in effect on the 
date of this illustration (July 1, 1951 Basis). Similarly, the interest rate 
assumed is that currently allowed on such accumulations. 














$20,300.00 
12,454.25 


$32,754.25 
16,005.00 


$16,749.25 





Security Mutual Makes 
Several Staff Changes 


HOLLIDAY A. & H. UNDERWRITER 





Nixon Group Manager Pittsburgh; Tra- 
pani Group Manager New York; 
Spange Field Service Manager 





Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
N. Y., has appointed Bernard K. Holli- 
day, chief underwriter (accident and 
health) at the home office. Formerly di- 
rector of personnel and sales training of 
the A. & H. department of Continental 
Casualty, he had previously been with 
Goodyear Rubber Co. and Sears Roe- 
buck. 

Donald O. Nixon of Pittsburgh, for- 
merly with Equitable Society, has been 
appointed resident Group manager for 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania and western 
New York. 

Richard J. Parker, who has been con- 
nected with Equitable Society, Marsh 
& McLennan and Union Mutual, has 
been made home office Group represen- 
tative. 

Helge W. Spange, who has had ex- 
tensive experience with the armed forces 
in public relations and intelligence both 





ACTUARY - EXECUTIVE 


Young, agency-minded actuary 
Fellow of Society of Actuaries, 
now occupies responsible execu- 
tive position, wishes to assume 
still larger responsibilities with life 
insurance company or consulting 
actuarial firm. 


Over twelve years of successful 
and highly diversified experience 
in group insurance, pensions and 
ordinary insurance. 


Box 2096 
The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 











in U. S. and Europe, and was formerly 
with Prudential and Marsh & McLen- 
nan in Chicago and Pittsburgh, has been 
named field service manager at the 
home office. 

Simon R. Trapani, who has served as 
Group sales manager for Continental As- 
surance and was also with John Han- 
cock and in the actuarial department of 
Guardian Life, was appointed resident 
Group manager in the New York office. 











Plan that. gives 





PERMANENT 





PROTECTION 






at Guaranteed Low Cost 
















For a guaranteed low cost Whole Life Plan, careful buyers 
are choosing the Manufacturers Life’s Guaranteed Maximum 
Protection Plan. 










G. M. P. offers ideal life coverage for the young family man 
whose need is for maximum protection per premium dollar 
plus the accumulation of an emergency cash reserve. 










@ Available ages 15-70 @ Substandard 









@ Minimum coverage—$5,000 @ Non-participating 







CONTACT ONE OF THESE BRANCHES FOR MORE INFORMATION 

















Baltimore Detroit Los Angeles Portland 
Chicago Hartford Newark Saginaw 
Cincinnati Honolulu Philadelphia San Francisco 
Cleveland Lansing Pittsburgh Seattle 











Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia. 
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What Is Gained By Incorporating A General Agency 


All Aspects of the Subject Appraised by Warner F. Haldeman, Penn Mutual, 


Before Life Insurance Counsel; 


What may be gained by incorporat- 


ing a life insurance general agency was 
delivered before 


discussed’ in a paper 


the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel, which met at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., last week, by Warner 


associate counsel, Penn 
Mr. Haldeman covered, at 
sum- 
follow- 


F. Haldeman, 
Mutual Life. 
length, all aspects of the subject, 
marizing his conclusions in the 
ing: 
Advantage Depends Upon Individual 
Situation 


“There seems to be no legal prohibi- 
tion preventing a life insurance general 
agency from adopting the corporate 
form of organization, except in the state 
of. Texas. Under the corporate form, 
ownership of the general agency’s busi- 
ness could be divided among the ex- 
ecutive (who the company would regard 
as responsible for management) and 
other members of his family, and it 
should follow that the distributed corpo- 
rate profits would be taxable income 
to the several owners, and this should 
be true even though an existing general 
agency contract were assigned to the 
corporation. Furthermore, as a corpora- 
tion the general agency should be jus- 
tified in accumulating substantial 
amounts of surplus for several years 
following incorporation, and as a re- 
sult should enjoy substantial income tax 
savings during those years. And the 
he: ad of the incorporated general agency, 
as an employe of such corporation, 
could be included in a qualified, tax ex- 
empt, pension plan which it might estab- 
lish for its employes. 

“Even though we must concede the 
validity of all of the statements in the 
preceding paragraph, we should conclude 
that, if the sole purpose of the corpora- 
tion is to consist of serving as general 
agent for one life insurance company 
and if the general agency contract is to 
be terminated upon the death of the in- 
dividual now serving as head of the 
agency, the probability of ultimate net 
advi intage resulting from incorporation 
is, at best, doubtful. The reasons for 
this conclusion are: 

“The principal income tax saving of 
the newly formed corporation would re- 
sult from the right of the corporation to 


accumulate substantial amounts of sur- 
plus instead of distributing all net in- 
come as taxable dividends among the 


shareholders. 

“An incorporated life insurance gen- 
eral agency should not be expected to 
be in a position to continue to accumu- 
late substantial amounts of surplus for 
more than a few years following incor- 
poration, since only amounts required to 
meet the reasonable needs of the busi- 
ness may be retained without risk of a 
severe penalty tax. 

“When the incorporated general 
agency can no longer accumulate sub- 
stantial amounts of surplus the agere- 
gate of income taxes of the corporation 
and its shareholders probably will be 
considerably greater than the personal 
income tax of the unincorporated gen- 
eral agent would have been. 


“After the death of the head of the 


agency substantially all of the remaining 
commissions will be subject to both cor- 
porate and personal income taxes unless 
the corporation is liquidated promptly— 
corporation is 


and if the liquidated 


- 


Upon Individual Situation of Agency 


promptly, the members of the family to 
whom shares were transferred during 
lifetime, to accomplish a saving in estate 
and inheritance taxes, may be subjected 
to substantial capital gains taxes. 

“The net advantage probably would 
be on the side of incorporation if the 
corporation were one expected to enjoy 
continuity of existence and the business 
one which justified continuous accumu- 
lation of surplus.” 

After discussing advantages of the 
corporate form in general most of 
which have little applicability to a life 
insurance general agent. Mr. Haldeman 
discussed in detail the possible advan- 
tages to the general agent in being able 
to transfer shares in the corporation 
and some other advantages. 


Attraction or Encouragement of Talent 


“The desirability of transferring an 
interest in the business to associates 
merely to attract or encourage them is, 
at best, debatable,” said Mr. Haldeman. 
“We are not considering the bringing 
in of a senior associate to share in top 
mangement since such a practice is not 
sanctioned, ordinarily, by the companies. 
Responsibility for management, as in- 
dicated above, is the personal responsi- 
bility of the individual selected by the 
company as_ its representative in the 
territory assigned to the agency. 

“Tf the persons to be attracted or 
encouraged are to serve as supervisors 
or trainers, it may prove more economi- 
cal, and sounder in the long run, to at- 
tract or encourage them by paying them 
salaries in addition to the commissions 
on business produced by them person- 
ally. The salaries will be deductible for 
income tax purposes—and if they do not 
produce the desired results, the arrange- 
ment may be terminated more readily 
if they are employes than if they have 
become part owners of the business. 
Also, if the possibility of enjoying 
greater commissions by producing a 
greater volume of business has not 
proved a sufficient inducement, it is at 
least doubtful that ownership of a share 
of the agency would serve as such an 
inducement. 


Income Tax Saving Resulting from 
Transfer of Shares to Family 


“When closely examined the value of 
this suggested advantage may be found 
to be more imagined than real. The in- 
clusion in the Federal Revenue Act of 
1948 of the provision for the splitting 
of incomes of husbands and wives seems 
clearly to preclude the possibility of in- 
come tax advantage resulting from a 
transfer of shares to the wife, except in 
a very few unusual cases. The transfer 
of a half interest in the business. to 
children, who would be responsible for 
their own income taxes, might result 
in some advantage—but the saving 
would not be great after payment of 
the corporation’s income tax on the 
profits distributed as dividends and the 
payment of personal income tax on the 
salary and share of dividends of the 
key executive of the agency. And it does 
not seem likely that many general 
agents will think it worth while to 
transfer a half interest in their busi- 
ness to their children just to save a 
few hundred dollars in taxes—particu- 
larly if they realize that there may be 
no saving in the aggregate of the tax 
bills if and when the children have 


other taxable income which will move 

them into higher tax brackets. 

Reduction in Personal Income Tax by 
Accumulation of Surplus 


“While Section 102 of the Internal 
Revenue Code imposes a severe penalty 
tax on corporations formed or availed 
of for the purpose of preventing the 
imposition of the surtax upon share- 
holders by permitting profits to accu- 
mulate instead of being distributed as 
dividends, corporations are permitted to 
accumulate such amounts of surplus as 
may be required to meet the reasonable 
needs of their business. This, clearly, is 
an advantage available to corporations 
and not to proprietorships or partner- 
ships. The extent of actual tax. saving, 
if any, depends on the size of the tax- 
able income of the individual share- 
holders and the amount of surplus which 
can be shown to be reasonably needed 
in their business. There will be no sav- 
ing, of course, unless the business owner 
has income sufficient to make his top 
bracket tax rate higher than 30%—the 
present corporate rate on the first 
$25,000 of net income (a single person 
must have income of at least $7,000 and 
a married person at least $14,000). 

“Incorporated life insurance general 
agencies do not require large amounts 
of accumulated surplus to meet the 
reasonable needs of their business—but 
they do need some operating funds and 
may properly invest (instead of dis- 
tributing) some net income in equip- 
ment or other property used in their 
business. And this property would be 
purchased with funds which would have 
been subjected to personal income tax 
if the business were not incorporated. 

“Some of the purposes for which the 
general agency’s net income may be ac- 
cumulated or invested are: 

“1. To make reasonable advances or 
loans to agents. Substantial amounts of 
surplus may be needed for this purpose 
during the first few years after incor- 
poration—but repayments of loans 
should have effect of creating a revolv- 
ing fund so that it would be improper 
to continue piling up surplus for this 
purpose for many years. 

“2. To provide a revolving fund to as- 
sist policyholders with the financing of 
premiums. (Also applicable only during 
a few years following incorporation.) 

“3. To provide a reasonable reserve 
from which employes’ salaries may be 
paid in months when volume of business 
is below average. (This purpose is 
probably available only during the first 
few years.) 

“4. To purchase an automobile, filing 
cabinets or other equipment shown to be 
needed in the operation of the business. 

“5. To purchase life insurance on key 
employes or leading producers. 

The proceeds of such insurance are 
not taxable income when received by 
a corporation and their retention will 
not, therefore, constitute an unreason- 
able accumulation—but they may in- 
crease surplus to the point beyond which 
further accumulations would be unrea- 
sonable—and if they are distributed, 
they will be taxable dividends. Also, 
if the corporation is liquidated such 
proceeds will have the effect of in- 
creasing taxable capital gains realized. 
It may prove more desirable, therefore, 
for the head of the agency to carry addi- 
tional personal insurance. 

“Illustrative comparisons of income 


Advantage Depends 


taxes of incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated life insurance general agencies of 
varying sizes and under varying cir- 
cumstances related to the ownership of 
the business, the marital status of the 
head of the agency, and the amount of 
surplus which may be accumulated, 
show that substantial income tax say- 
ings may be enjoyed by a general agent 
who is a single person with an income 
in excess of $15,000 or a married per- 
son with income in excess of $30,000, 
provided the business is justified in 
accumulating each year a_ substantial 
amount of surplus. However, the illus- 
trations show also that the net effect 
of incorporation may be to require 
the payment of substantially greater 
amounts of income tax if the corpora- 
tion cannot justify substantial additions 
to surplus year after year—a life insurance 
general agency should expect to arrive 
at that point within four or five years 
after incorporation, and it would seem 
that the tax losses might be expected 
to overtake and exceed the gains in the 
years that follow. 


Applicability of Federal Excess 
Profits Tax 


“In view of the $25,000 minimum credit 
or exemption allowed by the excess 
profits tax law, it would seem that not 
many life insurance general agencies 
should be concerned with the possibility 
of having to pay excess profits taxes 
if they incorporate, since the credit 
would apply to income remaining after 
payment of salaries, and it is doubted 
that many agencies have net incomes 
of $25,000 after payment of a reasonable 
salary to the head of the agency. 

“Tf an incorporated agency should 
find, in any year, that it had a suffi- 
cient amount of net income to subject 
it to an excess profits tax, it might be 
in a position to claim to be a Personal 
Service Corporation, and as such it 
could elect to have its undistributed 
profits for the year taxed as though dis- 
tributed pro rata among its sharehold- 
ers, instead of subjected to the excess 
profits tax. 


“To qualify as a Personal Service 
Corporation a corporation must show 
(1) that its income may be ascribed 


primarily to the activities of sharehold- 
ers regularly engaged in the active con- 
duct of its affairs and who were the 
owners at all times during the year 
of at least 70% in value of each class 
of its capital stock, and (2) that its 
capital is not an income-producing fac- 
tor. The decisions on the question of 
whether an insurance general agency is 
a Personal Service Corporation are 
about evenly divided for and against, 
but they ail seem to involve general 
insurance agencies and all relate to the 
excess profits tax provisions of former 
Revenue Acts. 


Estate and Inheritance Tax Saving 


“It is true that by incorporating and 
transferring ownership of a portion of 
his business to his wife and children 
a general agent may affect some saving 
in estate and inheritance taxes payable 
at his death. However, inheritance tax 
rates of most states are low and the 
marital deduction provision of the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act has in effect increased 
the exemption available to married per- 
sons to $120,000. It would seem, there- 
fore, that this advantage would not be 
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accorded great weight unless the general 
agent (if a married person) expects to 
die possessed of a net estate worth well 
over $120,000. 

“There is an income tax disadvantage 
which might result from lifetime trans- 
fers of shares to members of the general 
agent’s family and which might more 
than offset any gain from inheritance 
and estate tax savings. This possible 
income tax disadvantage is based on the 
assumption that the life insurance gen- 
eral agency contract would be_ termi- 
nated upon or immediately following the 
death of the head of the agency and that 
the family will not undertake to sub- 
stitute some other franchise or activity 
as justification for continuing the ex- 
istence of the corporation. If these 
assumptions are correct, the most eco- 
nomical procedure for the heirs would 
seem to be to liquidate the corporation 
and to distribute among them the rights 
to the remaining commissions. If the 
corporation were not liquidated under 
such circumstances, there would cer- 
tainly be a double income tax (corporate 
and personal) on most of the commis- 
sions, since it would be difficult to jus- 
tify more than a nominal expense de- 
duction and there would be no justifica- 
tion for any accumulation of surplus. 

“Assuming that the corporation would 
be liquidated, the heirs in receiving their 
shares of the business assets by reason 
of the general agent’s death (rather than 
by lifetime transfer) would not be real- 
izing any taxable capital gain, since it 
is not likely that there would be any 
increase in value after death, and the 
value at death would apply. On the other 
hand, if members of the family had been 
given substantial interests in the business 
during the general agent’s lifetime (to 
reduce estate and inheritance taxes), 
they would realize taxable capital gains 
upon liquidation, which would consist of 
the entire increase in value since in- 
corporation if they received their shares 
as gifts, or the increase since they ac- 
quired their shares if they purchased 
them. Either continuance of the corpo- 
ration (other than as an active business) 
or liquidation would seem to produce an 
income tax disadvantage if a substan- 
tial portion of the incorporated business 
had been transferred to the family dur- 
ing the general agent’s lifetime. 

Including General Agent in 
Pension Plan 

“General agents ordinarily are inde- 
pendent contractors and, as such, may 
not be included in a pension plan which 
qualifies as an approved plan under 
Section 165(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, since such plans may be provided 
only for persons who are employes. 
If a general agent were to incorporate 
his agency, he could include himself as 
an employe in a qualified plan which he 
might establish for his employes. Tech- 
nically, this is an advantage on the side 
of incorporation, and in cases of a few 
large general agencies which may be 
interested in providing pension plans 
for their employes it may score as a 
real advantage. 

Qualifying General Agent for Social 

Security 

“As in the case of the pension plan, 
the general agent could qualify as an 
employe under the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors provisions of the Social Security 
Act if his agency were incorporated. 
However, this would not constitute an 
advantage, since as an independent con- 
tractor he is a self-employed person and 

obtains social security coverage by pay- 
ing a rate of tax one and a half times 
the employe rate, whereas, after incor- 
porating, he would in effect be paying 
both the employer and employe taxes on 
his own income (currently 3% instead 
ene and ultimately 61%4% instead of 
© 





George Steinman Honored 


At a luncheon in Columbus attended 
by home office employes and officers of 
the company, George Steinman, presi- 
dent of Midland Mutual, was presented 
with a service pin bearing three dia- 
monds. He has been with the company 

years. 


PAUL OWEN ANNIVERSARY 

Completing 45 years with Pacific Mu- 
tual Life on May 15, Paul Owen, gen- 
eral agent at New Albany, Mississippi, 
now has the longest service record in 
the entire Pacific Mutual field organiza- 
tion. A banker in his early years, Mr. 
Owen became associated with Pacific 
Mutual in 1907. Appointed general agent 
in 1927, he is an active personal pro- 
ducer and his name invariably figures 
prominently in Pacific Mutual sales 
drives. 





Louisville Managers Elect 


Eugene M. Selser, manager of New 


York Life’s Louisville office, was elected 
president of the General 
Managers Association of Louisville re- 
cently. He succeeds Robert J. Seay, 
manager, ede ga Life. Other offi- 
cers are Thomas J. Gillespie, Monumen- 
tal Life, first vice president; Robert S. 
Elder, Sun Life of Canada, second vice 
president; Henry M. Johnson, fe, 
Mutual, secretary-treas- 


Agents and 


Northwestern 
urer. 
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Full-Page Ad Brings ‘““MONY” A&S 
Story to More Than 65,000,000 
Readers. This dramatic appeal to more 
than 65,000,000 readers appeared in 
Life, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Parents’ 
Magazine, The American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, and Sunset. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Broadway at 55th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Pilot Life Convention 

More than 450 Pilot Life field repre- 
sentatives and their wives recently at- 
tended the company’s combination agents 
convention in New York with headquar- 
ters at Park Sheraton Hotel. Two spe- 
cial trains transported the qualifying 
agents, their wives, and home office offi- 
cials to the convention. A special dinner 
held by President Stafford for officers 
of the Pilot Club was a highlight of the 
meeting. Field representatives were in 
attendance from North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia. 


Portrait = 


Happy 
Salesman 


The “MONY” adviser has good 
reason to smile: He has a new, 
fast-selling product — “MONY” 


Accident and Sickness insurance! 


For Mutual Of New York 
underwriters, their company’s 
entrance into the accident and 


sickness field means greater sales 
opportunities.. 

face to face with more prospects 
...and the satisfaction of providing 


.a chance of getting 


complete ““MONY” coverage. 


A “MONY” client can now get 


more thorough protection against 
all economic hazards of life and 
death. His “MONY” A&S policy 


even insures his life insurance; 
it enables him to keep up his 


premium payments despite heavy 
medical expenses or loss of income. 


As one “MONY” adviser puts it: 
“The addition of A&S insurance 


ties up the ‘MONY’ program 


securely —holds all members of 


the ‘MONY’ family together.” 
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WideRegret Over Paul Speicher’s Death 





Indianapolis Editor Long Favorite Speaker at Conventions of 
Insurance Companies and Before Local Associations; 
Sales Training Course Pioneer 


death of Paul Speicher, the 
Indianapolis editor, sales training ex- 
pert and orator, caused as much wide- 
spread regret as did the passing of any 
personality in the production and educa- 
tional field in the history of the busi- 
ness. The funeral last Saturday morning 
in Indianapolis was attended by a large 
insurance representation. He will be 
most missed by local associations of in- 
surance men because he has been one 
of their favorite speakers, at company 
conventions where he always starred, 
and by agents who want stimulating 
sales ideas as well as facts on new 
angles. 


The 


A Company Viewpoint 
A company view of Paul Speicher was 


given to The Eastern Underwriter by 
Robert B. Coolidge, vice president of 
Aetna, who said: 


“No one attending life insurance con- 
ventions at which a speaker was the late 
Paul Speicher will ever forget the im- 
pression the Indianapolis editor and edu- 
cator made while on the rostrum. This 
impression was that those in the 
audience was listening to a man who 
spoke basically, powerfully and movingly 
of the subject which was most interest- 
ing to all of them—life insurance, what 
it accomplishes and what it can accom- 
plish. There was never any doubt of Mr. 
Speicher’s convictions on his theme or 
of the manner in which he was able to 
convey his impressions and ideas or of 
the stimulation he gave audiences.” 

Mr. Speicher, a tall, dark-complex- 
ioned, serious and earnest man, was born 
in Wabash, Ind., and came to Indian- 
apolis in 1914 after receiving his M.A. 
degree from University of Wisconsin. He 
became a teacher in Indianapolis at In- 
diana University’s extension center there. 
For a year he was a member of Arsenal 
Technical Schools where he taught busi- 
ness English and mathematics until he 
entered the Army in World War I 

Discharged from the Army in April, 
1919, he returned to Indianapolis to marry 
Ruth M. Seuel. During the summer, be- 
fore rejoining the Arsenal Technical 
faculty, he formed a connection with the 
late Mansur B. Oakes, who had founded 
The Insurance Research & Review Serv- 
ice, a life insurance trade publishing 
house, a few years previously. Upon 
resuming teaching at Tech, Mr. Speicher 
continued working with Mr. Oakes dur- 
ing off-hours and vacations, finally giv- 
ing up his teaching job entirely to join 
The Insurance Research & Review Serv- 
ice full-time in 1922, where he was 
made editor of R & R’s original publi- 
cation, The Weekly News Review Di- 
gest. He became managing editor of the 
organization in 1934. In 1937, upon the 
retirement of Mr. Oakes from the busi- 
ness, he succeeded to the presidency. 


A Sales Training Course Pioneer 


It was his pioneering in the field of 
organized sales training courses for 
life insurance agents that started Mr. 
Speicher on his career as a great insur- 
ance educator. With The Insurance 
Research & Review Service one of his 
initial duties was collaboration with Mr. 
Oakes in preparation of the first such 
sales training in the business. Before 
he and Oakes got into the swing many 
in home offices thought such prepared 
sales training was either impractical or 
those who might have been available 
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for such work were engaged in some 
other activities which were regarded as 
more pressing. Throughout the years 
Speicher prepared successive new courses 
published by his organization and wrote 
the sales training courses of a number 





of the major insurance companies of 
the country. 

It was when he began to appear at 
insurance conventions that it was ob- 
served that the life insurance business 
had an attraction who fascinated field 
men by both his personality and what 
he said. He made three appearances on 
the program of the annual NALU con- 
ventions. Once the Honolulu Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters flew him to 
Hawaii and back as a speaker on a 
program. 

Mansur B. Oakes was a conscientious 
man, a great student of selling and its 
motivations, but was too shy to be very 
impressive as an effective speaker. What 








His Words Made 


Justice Practical 























ens in the eighteenth 
century, Sir William Black- 
stone published his famous 
“Commentaries.” Today your 
lawyer still refers to these basic 
principles for sound precedent. 
He combines them with his 
specialized knowledge to guide 
his clients wisely and well. 

Our hats are off to your 
lawyer. His sage counsel serves 
your community in the cause 
of justice. 








ANOTHER GOOD COUNSELLOR 


Like a lawyer, a Mutual Benefit 
Counsellor bases his advice 
upon sound precedent. 

Using Mutual Benefit’s ex- 
clusive Analagraph, for ex- 
ample, he detects future finan- 
cial trouble spots. Then, from 
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the variety of plans at his dis- 
posal, he recommends the right 
plan to meet each client’s 
specific requirements. 


SPECIAL PLAN FOR LAWYERS 


Many lawyers have profited 
from the advice of a Mutual 
Benefit Counsellor. That’s be- 
cause he takes into account 
their special situation... and 
shows them how to protect 
their professional future. 
Thousands of lawyers—and 
other professional people— 
regard the Mutual Benefit 
Counsellor as an asset to finan- 
cial welfare in the community. 
He has earned the trust of 
lawyers and other professionals 
by his experience and knowl- 
edge as a business adviser. 
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he wrote, however, was widely read and 
he was, therefore, an important figure 
in the business. 

Speicher’s Books Popular 

Speicher wrote books, pamphlets, bro- 
chures and letters. One of his books, 
“The Logic of Life Insurance,” a “best- 
seller” in the business for many years, 
has been translated into several foreign 
languages. His books and articles are 
constantly quoted and considered stand- 
ard reading in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

Always active in life insurance organi- 
zations, Mr. Speicher was also well- 
known in Indianapolis service and similar 
groups. A member of the local, state, 
and national life underwriter associa- 
tions, he has been for many years, sec- 
retary of the Indianapolis General 
Agents’ and Managers’ associations and 
was considered the “father” of the Mid- 
West Management Conference sponsored 
annually by the managers group at 
French Lick, Ind. This is the oldest of 
life insurance management meetings and 
draws attendance nationally. He also 
served as closing “summary” speaker on 
every conference program from the time 
of organization of the meetings. The 
list of life insurance conventions he at- 
tended is a very long one. 

A charter member and one of the 
founders of the Church of Our Re- 
deemer, Mr. Speicher was a past officer 
and past director of Indianapolis Rotary, 
a past director of the Indianapolis Sales 
Executives Council, and a member of the 
Indianapolis Athletic Club. His business 
connections included vice presidency of 
The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis. 

Survivors are the widow, Mrs. 
Seuel Speicher; a daughter, Mrs. Joann 
Ruth Glenn, St. Louis; two grandchil- 
dren; a brother, John K. Speicher, New- 
ark, Delaware; and a sister, Ruth L. 
Speicher, Hamilton, Ohio. 


J. E. NICHOLSON NAMED 

Jack E. Nicholson, assistant manager 
of the Pasadena agency of The Pruden- 
tial, has been placed in charge of the 
newly opened Whittier, Calif., agency 
office, it was announced by Troy M. 
Ziglar, Pasadena manager. The Whit- 
tier office will be operated from the Pas- 
adena agency. Joining the Prudential 
as a special agent in the Walter Payne 
agency at Los Angeles in June, 1949, Mr. 
Nicholson served there one year and 
then transferred to the Pasadena agency. 
In September of last year, he was 
promoted to assistant manager. 


ENTERS PENSION TRUST FIELD 

George L. Hamlin, CLU, agency vice 
president, Guarantee Mutual Life, 
Omaha, has announced the company’s 
entry into the Pension Trust field. A 
complete program has been presented to 
the company’s field force, including 
home office services to assist members 
of each agency in placing pension trust 
business. 


OLD LINE LIFE GAINS 
A net gain of $2% million in life in- 
surance in force in Old Line Life was 
reported by J. H. Daggett, president. 
At the close of the first quarter, the 
total amount in force was $148,599,111. 


JOSEPH GROMELSKI DIES 
Joseph Gromelski, 54, a supervisor for 
Superior Life, died recently in the Nes- 
bitt Memorial Hospital, Kingston, Pa. 
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HERE ARE THE COMBINATIONS | 





NATIONAL’S EXPANDED PENSION COVERAGE 


The National’s individual policy pension 
service is complete and has been designed to meet 
the needs of the pension market. We believe this 
broadened coverage will be of interest to brokers 











DEATH BENEFIT 













































































RETIREMENT TYPE OF RISK 
NAME OF PLAN PER UNIT BEFORE BENEFIT 
: RETIREMENT PER UNIT STANDARD SUBSTANDARD | UNINSURABLE 
1 . ENDOWMENT ANNUITY $1,000 $10 ently - x x 
Income, 12 
| RETIREMENT ANNUITY (a) phates Comite x 
9 INSURANCE AND INCOME $1,500 “9 orgs ane x * 
: income, 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY (a) sais Cocache x 
3 RETIREMENT PLAN INSURANCE $1,000 $10 Monthly x x 
RETIREMENT PLAN ANNUITY (a) Life Income ee 
RETIREMENT PLAN INSURANCE $1,000 $10 Monthly x 
4 | RETIREMENT PLAN INSURANCE— (b) Life Income x* x 
GRADED DEATH BENEFIT 
INSURANCE WITH RETIREMENT $1,000 x 
INCOME OPTION $10 
INSURANCE WITH RETIREMENT Monthly 
5 INCOME OPTION — GRADED Life x* ‘ 
DEATH BENEFIT (b) Income 
(Each of these plans is combined 
with Deposit Administration) 
$10 Monthly Life 
6 RETIREMENT ANNUITY (a) Income, 120 x x x 
Months Certain 
7 | RETIREMENT PLAN ANNUITY (a) $10 Monthly x x x 
Life Income 





(a) Return of premiums, or cash value if higher. 


(b) Depends upon issue age and mortality class. Initially less than $1,000, increasing yearly. 


* Graded Death Benefit may carry an extra premium to cover situations such as one where the employer wishes to pay the cost of occupational ratings. 





A special 10 Premium Retirement Annuity 
(with retirement in less than 10 years) is also 
offered. This contract pays monthly life income 
on a ten years certain basis. 

Special Settlements: The National guarantees 
contract life income rates for a delayed retirement 
under pension trusts. 


Insurance Company 


FOUNDED IN 1850 








. A MUTUAL COMPANY. 


The Company is also in a position to fund a 
new plan with contracts having a common issue 
date with maturities in the birth month of the 
individual participant so that the retirement in- 
come from the plan will track with Social Security. 
There is a small charge for the adjustment 
necessary at retirement. 
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HAROLD N. POLIS 


vice 


William J. Sieger, 
Montclair, N. J., 


3ankers National Life, 
announces the appointments of Harold 
N. Polis and Jules J. Klein as district 
managers for southern Connecticut. Mr. 
Polis and Mr. Klein have offices at 
Stamford, completely equipped to han- 
dle all the needs of agents in the area 
with estate analysis, surplus and excess 
lines and all types of field work where 
an agent might need agency assistance. 
They will specialize in estate planning 
work and the various forms of business 
insurance. 
Careers 


A graduate of New 
Academy, Mr. Klein attended the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. In the service four 
years, he was a parachute officer with 
the 82nd Airborne Division in Europe, 
after having graduated from the U. S. 
Command and General Staff School. In 
insurance he completed the basic, inter- 


York M ilitary 


president of 














KLEIN 


JULES J. 


mediate and advanced estate income 
planning courses given by the Equitable 


Life Assurance Society of New York, 
Parts I and II of the LUTC course, and 
at present is studying for the CLL 


designation. 

Mr. Polis, a resident of Stamford for 
many years, attended public schools 
there, graduating from Stamford High 
School. He attended the University of 


Michigan and Colby College, receiving 
his A.B. degree in 1942. During the 38 
months he was in military service, he 


was graduated from the Communications 
School at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and 


the Technical Training School at Yale 
University. He served as communica- 
tions officer with the Army Air Forces 
in the Pacific Theatre. Mr. Polis has 


completed the basic and intermediate 


life underwriting courses given by the 
Travelers, the LUTC course, Parts I 
and II, and is now studying for the CLU 
designation. 





M. M. Matson Honored 

Max M. Matson, a member of the 
Laurance W. McDougall Agency in 
Cleveland of the Mutual Life, 
Newark, was honored at a special lunch- 


Benefit 


eon this week on his 20th anniversary 
with the company. Agency associates 
presented Mr. Matson with a_ bronze 
plaque engraved with a message of 
salute on his outstanding record: total 
production over $50 million; a life mem- 


ber of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
having qualified for 17 consecutive years; 
a life member of the National Assoc: 
(the group of the company’s top 25 pro- 


ducers), 


ates 


having qualified each year since 
the organization was 1938; 
April 30, he led the company 
for 1952. 


created in 
and as of 
in volume and earnings 
Executive Vice President H. Bruce 
Palmer and Vice dpi orcreng Richard E. 
Pille and Walter A. Reiter, M.D., attend- 
ed the luncheon to fat company 
congratulations to Mr, Matson. 
A graduate of Ohio State University, 
Mr. Matson practiced law for five years 


before entering the life insurance busi- 
ness in Columbus in 1930. Two years 
later, seeking a wider field of operation, 


he moved to Cleveland where he joined 
Mutual Benefit. Since 1933 he has con- 
sistently paid for at least $500,000 of new 
business each year. He led the company 
in volume and earnings in 1937 and 1940, 
placing over $4 million of business in 
1940. 


A championship golfer, Mr. Matson 


has won trophies in Columbus and Cleve- 
lend, 
tional 


sistently in 


and in 1935 qualified for the Na- 
Amateur Tournament. He is con- 
demand speaker. 


as a 


American United Meeting 

American United Life, Indianapolis, 
recently held an educational meeting for 
106 representatives and their wives at 
St. Petersburg, Florida. The men who 
attended the Serpe session had quali- 
fied for the Field Club which is the com- 
pany’s top production club. Men from 22 
states were represented on the member- 
ship roster. 

Retiring 
delivered the 


President Leslie E. Crouch 
main address at the ban- 


quet held to open the conference. At 
the same time Vice President and Direc- 
tor of Agencies Eber M. Spence an- 
nounced qualification requirements and 


plans for the next Club meeting to be 
held at Estes Park, Colorado. 

Following the Field Club meeting 45 
managers remained to attend the annual 
five-day manager’s seminar. 
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Ice Cream Cos. and Teamsters 
Welfare and Pension Program 


The first industry-wide welfare and 
pension program in the ice cream indus- 
try was put into effect recently as a 
result of an agreement signed between 
the ice cream companies and three lo- 
cals of International Brotherhood of 
Teamtsers, A. F. of L. The program will 
be administered under the joint supervi- 
sion of six employer and six union trus- 
tees and will be entirely employer fi- 
nanced by contributions equal to 10 
cents an hour. Half of this sum will be 
used for insurance benefits and the re- 
mainder for pension benefits. Plan cov- 
ers 3,000 employes and 10,000 dependents. 
Insurance program will provide each eli- 


gible employe with disability benefits 
up to $0 per week, $2,500 life insur- 
ance, $2,500 accidental death and_dis- 


memberment insurance and Blue Cross 
hospitalization benefits. 

The life insurance, accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance and dis- 
ability benefits are to be underwritten 
by Aetna Life while hospitalization in- 
surance benefits will be underwritten by 
the Blue Cross. Signing of the agree- 
ment took place in the offices of Martin 
E. Segal & Co., welfare and pension plan 
consultants, 17 East Forty-ninth Street, 
New York. 


May Sell Ky. Home Building 


Chicago and New York interests are 
reported to have made offers to buy the 
20-story office building of Kentucky 
Home Life, Louisville, which it acquired 
in 1932 when it took over the Inter- 
Southern Life. As part of the assets of 
the latter company it is pledged as part 
of the reserve against reinsured policies 
and cannot be sold without permission 
of the Kentucky Insurance Department. 


At the time of the reinsurance the 
value of the building was placed at 
2,500,000. Offers are said to be for 
$4,000,0000. 


Mutual Change at Pueblo 


Mutual Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Charles A. Wagner of the field 
training staff to be manager at Pueblo 
succeeding Clyde C. O’Neal who will 
retire under the company’s retirement 
program. 

Mr. Wagner joined the company in 
1945 at the Pueblo agency, qualified for 
the top production clubs, was made 
assistant manager at Albuquerque, N. M., 
in 1946 and went to the home office 
in 1951. 


KANSAS ASS’N ELECTS 

Vaughn A. Kimball, Dodge City, is 
the new president of the Kansas State 
Association of Life Underwriters. Other 
officers elected at the recent annual 
meeting are Ralph Wilcott, Chanute, 
John W. Coe, Wichita, and Grant 
Hoener, Great Bend, vice presidents; 
Martin G. Miller, Topeka, secretary- 
treasurer and Elmer Moore, Wichita, 
national committeeman. 








WE LIKE OUR COMPANY 
BECAUSE IT OFFERS: 


1—LOW NET COST TO POL- 
ICYHOLDERS 

2—PENSIONS TO BROKERS 
AND SURPLUS WRITERS 
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Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 
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STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


We Love to Say “THANKS... 


... and that’s why I’m on the payroll. You see I carry a premium receipt to each and 
everyone of our policyholders—even with it, a personal note of thanks from one of our 
executives. The boss is so right in his thinking that a sincere "thank you” is still the basis 
of good business dealings. It’s really just one of the many personal touches we inject 
into our company’s operation. If you're interested in becoming associated with a great 
little company why not write direct to our president? He has some lucrative general 
agencies available! 


GENERAL AGENCIES 
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THE LATE PAUL SPEICHER 

The world of life insurance education 
lost one of its great figures the other 
day when Paul Speicher, editor of The 
& Review 


f Indianapolis died. And the conven- 


Insurance Research Service 


tions of companies and meetings of the 
life underwriters associations will par- 
ticularly miss him as an_ inspirational 
and informative speaker. For years he 
has appeared in public with a convinc- 
ing personality, a platform magnetism 
and an articulation which stimulated and 
increased the knowledge of thousands of 
persons attending such affairs. Despite 


talks he 


ticles he prepared his observations were 


the number of made and ar- 


characterized by fresh viewpoints, and 
play of imagination and vision. 
field of sales 


His pioneering in the 


training courses along with that of his 
early associate and collaborator, the late 
Mansur B. Oakes, proved so successful 
that at the 
company or general agency which has 


present time there is no 
not a sales training course of some kind 
and many of those courses were the 
work of Speicher and members of his 
organization. 

Paul Speicher was not only a thinker, 
a student, a master researcher, but his 
was the good fortune and ingenuity to 
conceive situations where life insurance 
could enter and solve complex problems 


His 


which 


of business people. writings were 
the 
the subway and read from downtown to 
New York, or by a small town 


picking them up to 


not of sort are carried on 
midtown 
agent grasp at a 
Frequently, 


their 


glance during odd moments 


they were carried by agents in 
pockets for weeks and studied until the 
His 


willingness to leave his desk and travel 


ideas were completely understood. 


about the country before meetings on 
speech-making tours was another facet 
of his character which admiration. 
Often he thought he would retire from 
the rostrum, but the 
and evangelize kept him from carrying 


won 


urge to educate 


out that resolve. The business benefited 
by this, but it was tough on him phys- 
ically. His sudden death at Mayo Clinic 
shock. He full life 
valuable one. 


was a had lived a 


most 


and a 


SERVICE OF INSURANCE 
R. Cooney, president of 
of Fire Underwriters 


John the 


National Board 
and also of the Loyalty Group, recalled 
to those attending yesterday the board’s 
86th annual meeting that stock insur- 
ance has always kept abreast of needs 
for protection throughout the nation. 
From the days of Washington’s admin- 
istration the industry has been adaptable 
to changing conditions, as it is today, 
quick to develop new opportunities and 
to meet needs of the insuring public. 

The large audience of leading insur- 
ance executives heard Mr. Cooney say 
once again that stock insurance was the 
first to become more than local in offer- 
ing business. Expansion beyond single 
localities led to development of the agen- 
cy system and spread of risks. beyond 
local areas, thus reducing chances of 
disaster in a single catastrophe. 

As insurance itself was founded on 
covering ships and cargoes, stock com- 
panies of the National Board took the 
lead in providing protection for busi- 
ness and industries of all kinds, in addi- 
tion to insurance for homes and farms. 
“Our agents were close to the vanguard 
of pioneers everywhere,” said President 
Cooney, “just as they are going ahead 
today, hand-in-hand with new develop- 
ments of all kinds,” 

Insurance demonstrates its versatility, 
President Cooney declared, through aid- 
ing growth of trade and commerce, and 
credit facilities, in all parts of the coun- 
try, and throughout the world. It met 
the and hazards of the 
aviation and is ever-seeking 
to offer desired protection when new 
created. Simpler policies, 
wider coverages, more protection for 
lower costs are subjects constantly stud- 
ied by the National Board members with 
a view to general improvement. 

Another outstanding reason for the 
leadership enjoyed by the property insur- 
ance industry, he said, is that it is really 
a home town or Main Street business. 
in every com- 


new perils 


business 


needs are 


It is a local business 
munity, conducted by an agent or broker, 
living and working where he knows every 
one and is known by every one. 





Bachrach 
H. BRUCE PALMER 


H. Bruce Palmer, executive vice presi- 
dent of Mutual Benefit Life of New- 
ark, was elected president of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce 
at a board meeting of the Chamber last 
week. At the same meeting W. Paul 
Stillman, chairman of Mutual 
was elected treasurer of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the ninth consecu- 
tive year. Mr. Palmer, has had a long 
career in Chamber work, serving as 
president of the United States Junior 


Chamber in 1943 and 1944. For six 
years he was on the board of the 
National Junior Chamber. He was a 


member of the board of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1944-45 and pres- 
ently is a member of its committee on 
international, political and social prob- 
lems and chairman of the subcommittee 
on the United ‘Nations. Last year he was 
chairman of the Combined Cooperative 
Campaigns of Newark and West Hud- 
son. 


* * * 


Dr. Wallace Sterling, president of 
Stanford University and chairman of 
the board of Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, was elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Fireman’s Fund at its 
meeting May 16 in San Francisco. Dr. 
Sterling was appointed president of 
Stanford in 1949 following a distin- 
guished academic career at Regina Col- 
lege in Saskatchewan, University of Al- 
berta and the California Institute of 
Technology. He left Cal. Tech in 1948 
to become director of the Huntington 
Library in San Marino, Cal. 


* * * 


Robert C. Borwell, vice president, ob- 
served his 25th anniversary with Marsh 
& McLennan, Inc., on May 16. Upon 
graduation from Dartmouth in 1925 he 
was with the Chicago office of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. as a special agent 
prior to joining Marsh & McLennan in 
1927. He was elected assistant vice presi- 


dent in 1937. Before Pearl Harbor he 
took a leave of absence to become a 
naval intelligence agent in the plant 


protection program, returning to Marsh 
& McLennan in October, 1941, as vice 
president in charge of production. 


et, ae 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., president of 
Metropolitan Life, will head a_ special 
funds drive in the New York area for 
the National Association for Mental 
Health. He will be general chairman of 
the drive and will be assisted by leaders 
in every branch of business and industry. 


Benefit, 





FRANCES MARTENSEN 


Frances Martensen, supervisor of 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard’s pro- 
department, the 1952 
award as the outstanding insurance 
woman in Illinois at the annual dinner 
of the Insurance Distaff Executives As- 
sociation on May 15. Miss Martensen, 
who received the unanimous vote of the 
association’s trustees for the award, has 
been with Moore, Case, Lyman & Hub- 
bard, Chicago’s oldest insurance agency, 
1941. She has established an 
cellent record in supervising the statis- 
tical and record keeping work in the 
production department which handles 
the agency’s direct accounts. 


duction received 


since ex- 





DAVID A. CARR 


David A. Carr, agency manager in 
New York City for Continental Assur- 
ance, Chicago, has joined the limited 
circle of those who have made a Hole 
in One. The event took place on the 
golf course of the Aldecress Country 
Club, Alpine, N. J., on May 14. On the 
fairway approaching the fifth hole, Mr. 
Carr and the two other members of his 
party were waved on by the preceding 
foursome. With a distance of 122 yards 
to go, Mr. Carr accomplished the feat 
with a number seven iron. Playing with 
Mr. Carr were Joe Daniels of Engle- 
wood and Edward Rand of Hohokus. 
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Do Fine Work in Apprehension of 
Jewel Thieves 

Two law enforcement officers who 
have been unusually successful in appre- 
hension of jewelry thieves are Captain 
Charles W. Pierce, superintendent of 
detectives, Miami Beach, Florida, and 
Alvin J. Sutton, Jr., director of public 
safety, Cleveland. Insurance companies 
and the general public are under obliga- 
tions to both of them for the fine work 
of these officials and their staffs. 

Mr. Sutton is a graduate of a Cleve- 
land high school. He then was gr rad- 
uated from John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, after which he _ attended 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
DA 

Director Sutton was a special agent 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
resigning to accept a position with Cleve- 
land’s Department of Public Safety. 
For the past five years he has been 
safety director. 

Captain Pierce of Miami Beach 
was born in Anclote, a small com- 
munity located near famed Tarpon 
Springs on the west coast of Florida. 
During World War I he served in the 
Navy. Upon returning from service he 
joined Miami police department as a 
traffic officer in 1924. In February, 1927, 
he resigned from the Miami department 
and became a member of the Miami 
Beach police department across the 
Biscayne Bay where he was also as- 
signed to traffic. After two years there 
he established the department’ s Identifi- 

cation and Fingerprint Bureau which 
has become known as one of the most 
complete and one of the largest in the 
United States. That proved specially 
important in view of the municipal or- 
dinances which call for compulsory civil- 
ian registration of certain categories of 
persons employed on Miami Beach and 
also for compulsory criminal registration 
of convicted felons who come to Miami 
Beach. Along with the FBI files, and 
those of such cities as Greater New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles, the 
Miami Beach system is nationally known. 
It has been used by many other com- 
munities as an example in civilian regis- 
tration work. Mr. Pierce worked in 
this capacity until 1938 when he was 
promoted to the rank of detective. He 
served in that rank until October, 
1942, when he enlisted in the Navy and 
served until May, 1946. After this leave 
of absence for military duty he returned 
on June 1, 1946, and was appointed a 
detective sergeant. In June, 1947, when 
Miami Beach's chief of detectives died, 
Mr. Pierce served as an acting detectivé 
superintendent until 1948 when an exam- 
ination was held and upon its success- 
ful completion he was appointed super-. 
intendent of detectives with the rank of 
captain. 

At present he is also president of the 
Dade County Chiefs of Police Associa- 
tion, Inc., an organization in which all 
27 Dade County municipalities are repre- 
sented, as well as are police division 
heads in the various departments. He is 
a member of the International Associa- 











During his 


tion of Chiefs of Police. 
World War II service, while at Vero 


Beach, Florida, he organized and be- 
came commander of the local Veterans 
of Foreign Wars post. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierce have two chil- 
dren, both of whom are married. Their 
son Charles W., Jr., is a World War II 
veteran. He served in the Navy and is 
now on active duty having been recalled 
as a reservist during the Korean con- 
flict. 

In a talk with the writer Captain 
Pierce said: “It is a pleasure to work 
with members of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and we believe that 
detailing our men to work with its 
representatives has worked wonder- 
fully for the common benefit of both 
our organizations.” 

Me ae te 


Insurance Co. of North America 
Tells Its Guiding Principles 

In the current issue of the North 
America Fieldman, extracts are printed 
of a talk made by Ludwig C. Lewis, 
vice president of Insurance Co. of North 
America, in which he outlines the princi- 
ples which guide that company. Mr. 
Lewis began by telling the situation in 
this country after the American Revolu- 
tion was successfully terminated in the 
war of the Colonies for independence. 
It was not until some years later that 
the states got together and formed what 
is now known as the United States. At 
that time, the first Secretary of the 
Treasury had no money and independent 
credit was required to take care of the 
country’s needs. For example, individual 
marine underwriters in the decade fol- 
lowing the revolution attempted to com- 
pete wtih agents of London underwrit- 
ers, but their weakness was a lack of 
capital. The outside limit the Americans 
could cover was $25,000 while the Lon- 
don underwriters could assume far in 
excess of that amount. 

The Insurance Co. of N. A. was 
founded for the purpose of providing 
this country with its own independent 
insurance facilities, Mr. Lewis said. This 
was meeting the public interest—helping 
the process of “uniting” and the prog- 
ress toward securing real independence. 
That purpose was clearly stated in the 
original charter of the company. 

“Thus,” said Mr. Lewis, “a venture for 
profit was established in the public in- 
terest. It was worthwhile for us to 
note in this connection that the two 
most important foundations for eco- 
nomic security of the United States 
were the creation of the Bank of North 
America and the Insurance Co. of North 
America. John Maxwell Nesbitt, our 
first president, was a leader in the 
formation of both institutions.” 

Continuing, Mr. Lewis said: 

“In the middle of the last century, 
the banks lost part of their privileges 
in a controversy over their services to 
the United States. It is our belief that 
the Government would have taken over 
the business of insurance, if insurance 
had not operated in the public interest, 
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and done it better than the Govern- 
ment could do it. 

“You can see that in our 160 years of 
doing business, we have had ample op- 
portunity to observe the importance of 
paying attention to the public interest, 
and doing it better than the Government. 
I call that way of doing business true 
private enterprise! 

“What is this public interest? We 
believe it involves these principles: The 
insurance-buying public is entitled to 
protection against insurable losses with 
the broadest forms possible, at reason- 
able rates, backed by unquestioned fi- 
nancial strength. 

This public interest is best served 
when there is flexibility in underwriting 
practices. A company cannot be wedded 
to tradition and serve the public interest. 
Change is the nature of the universe. 
We must change to keep pace with the 
economic growth of the country. We 
must look ahead. And this job must be 
accomplished on the basis of true private 
enterprise. 

“This serving of the public interest 
is not a new idea with us. Our position 
today is the result of doing business in 
this manner. We are an insurance com- 
pany. Our business is insurance. That 
may seem repetitious to you, but it bears 
repeated emphasis. 

“In a career with this company, span- 
ning 43 years, I have observed occasions 
when insurance companies did not heed 
the basis of true private enterprise, and 
inevitably it brought trouble. We must 
not make that mistake. 

“Our competitors and our associates 
in the business of insurance consider it 
essential to decide issues of grave public 
importance on a ‘voting power’ basis. 
Under no circumstances are we pre- 
pared to be voted out of the principles 
which we have insisted upon adhering 
to and which have worked out so well. 
In addition, we will not permit others 
through ‘voting power’ to restrict our 
legal underwriting privileges and obliga- 
tions. 

“This idea of gearing progress to self- 
imposed and arbitrary voting rules is, we 
believe, contrary to true private enter- 
prise and contrary to the public interest. 
There would be no automobiles on the 
roads today, if the pioneer auto-makers 
had submitted their ideas to the ‘voting 
power’ of the wagon makers. 

“Tt has been a basic principle with 
us that the policyholder’s interest comes 
first and in that way we well serve the 
stockholder. This position is easily un- 
derstood when you have a complete 
knowledge of the reason for the found- 
ing of the company. The conclusive 
proof that this principle is a good one 
is that it has worked well over the years, 
and this is completely demonstrated in 


the Annual Statements of the company. 

“We know of nothing illegal (and it 
is certainly a privilege of individuals) 
to set up an insurance company for 
profit as a purely business venture—but 
our purpose is different and clearly 
stated in our charter. If for no other 
reason, you must realize that it would 
be difficult for us to cooperate with com- 
panies on an entirely different basis. 
Few, if any, agree with the theory of 
policyholders’ interests coming first. 

he road is not easy, but surely every 
one must recognize that this is not a 
popularity contest. We can hope for 
respect and recognition in performing a 
public service. 

“T mentioned in connection with privi- 
leges that we have obligations as under- 
writers. Very definitely, we have obli- 
gations. When business in a class, or a 
territory, is not profitable, that does not 
mean we can withdraw from writing 
that business. 

“Tt does mean that we have to sharpen 
our pencils and our wits to do every- 
thing to turn business to a profit and to 
eliminate losses. But, we cannot with- 
draw from markets because they are 
temporarily unprofitable. That would be 
contrary to the public interest. That 
would be an open invitation to the Gov- 
ernment to fill a vacuum. 

Juilding and maintaining the financial 
strength that enables us to weather 
losses in any one year or two, or losses 
in various classes of business is there- 
fore vital to our operation in the public 
interest on the true private enterprise 
theory. It helps us to keep our ship on 
an even keel during rough weather and 
when venturing into uncertain waters. 

“Our position today is unique. It re- 
sults from the principles we have fol- 
lowed for 160 years. It is a position we 
can maintain only by continuing to fol- 
low these principles. 

We believe that it is in the public 
interest to keep abreast of changing con- 
ditions, and to provide insurance protec- 
tion for those who need it. It is in the 
public interest for us to adhere to the 
true private enterprise theory, to do our 
jobs better than the Government, at a 
reasonable profit. It is in the public in- 
terest to maintain the financial strength 
necessary to pay losses promptly and 
fairly and have the resources required 
to pursue a steady course.” 

* * Ok 


Join New York Chamber 

Newly elected members of Chamber of 
Commerce of State of New York include 
Carl E. McDowell, sec — the Board 
of Underwriters of New York; Eugene 
A. Schmidt, Jr., treasurer of Metro- 
politan Life; and John Woike, manager, 
Manhattan Casualty Co. 
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North Hits Installment 
And Catastrophe Plans 


FINDS NO USEFUL PURPOSE 
Phoenix President Favors Reduction in 
Term Credits; Sees Possible Abuses 


in Large Deductibles 


Criticism of installment premium pay- 
ments and large deductibles in fire in- 
surance was voiced by John A. North, 
president of the Phoenix-Connecticut 
Group, when he addressed the Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents on 


JOHN A. NORTH 
May 16. He 


told the producers that 
plans have done 
and that direct 
constitutes a 
agents. Discussing also 
flood insurance proposals Mr. North 
does not see how such insurance can 
be handled by private companies. He is 
against the government entering priv ate 
business on a larger scale than it has 
done already. Said Mr. North: 


Installment Premium Payments 


premium 
than good 
insurance 


installment 
more harm 
excess of 
danger to local 


loss 


“It is my understanding that you are 
not oppressed by the use of installment 
premiums in Texas at this time. My 
reason for speaking about it is to warn 
you, in the hope of postponing the 
adoption of the plan or perhz aps avoiding 
the plan entirely. When it first ap- 
peared it was not regarded too seriously. 


If it had been, perhaps it could have 
been confined to only one or a few 
states, but now it has spread like a 
disease over half our states. In my 
opinion, it has done more harm than 
good, and I fail to see wherein it has 
accomplished any useful purpose. 
“Fortunately, last June the state in- 


surance departments approved a realis- 
tic premium reserve allocation based on 
the installment due, rather than on the 
entire term premium. They saw disas- 
ter coming as no small company could 
long endure the fictitious reserve strain 
on operating surplus. Furthermore, re- 
insurance had to be paid for in cash 
on the reinsured term premium while 
collection of the balance due the pri- 
mary company was delayed three to 
four years. 

“Bookkeeping expense has pyramided, 
with no adequate loading in the pre- 
mium to compensate. Suspense files 
have accumulated vast quantities of fu- 
ture collection notices, because compa- 
nies must keep track of these future 
The agent gets off 


accounts receivable. 








no easier. His expense of collection mul- 
tiplies at a time when office help is at 
an all-time high cost. The time con- 
sumed in following up past-due accounts 
reduces the opportunity for production 
of business. Commissions are received 
piecemeal, instead of at the time of 
the advance payment. 

“If an agency is sold or transferred, 
if a new partnership or corporation is 
formed, if death or other contingency 
arises, a new and complex problem is 
created in arriving at the agency value. 
Even the delicate question of owner- 
ship of expirations on unpaid _install- 
ment policies arises,” Mr. North said. 

“Another side issue is the rather in- 
volved computation of rate changes on 
endorsements during mid-term, not to 


mention tampering with a_ principle, 
namely, that reinstatement in event of 
loss should follow only when values 


have actually been restored. When the 
term expires and you tell your assured 
five years after inception that he must 


come across with the full annual pre- The Springfield Fire & Marine will 
mium to start a new cycle, he may move over the week-end of May _ 23, 
think vou have actually increased his 24 and 25 to its new building at 1250 
rate. This can conceivably lead to a State Street, Springfield, Mass. 

system of perpetual renewals and a The new structure, begun in October, 
freezing of the business where it is 1950, replaces the old head office at 


195 State Street, which was built by the 
company in 1904. The new head office 
building will house the Eastern depart- 
ment employes of the Springfield and 
its affiliates, the New England Insurance 
can Co. and the Michigan Fire & Marine. 


placed. 
Cut in Term Credit May Help 
“Ts there a cure? It seems to me that 
a reduction in the term credit could 
have a very sobering effect. We 


only justify the present term credit on [t will provide 133,000 square feet of 
two premises: one, it has become tradi- office space, permitting the imprinting 
tional, and, two, it is presumed to be and supply departments as well as the 
a measure of expense saving in the re- casualty and bond operations of the 


companies to be brought under the same 
roof as the fire operations. The casualty 
and bond division has occupied separate 


handling, accounting, and 
premium. From a com- 
some effort and study 


duction of 
collection of 
pany standpoint, 


have been made to evaluate this ex- quarters since 1948. 
pense Saving. The new building was designed by 
“The National Board of Fire Under- Cram & Ferguson, Boston architects, 


writers made an exhaustive survey of 
the problem a few years ago. Based on 
those findings, the Eastern Underwriter 





Clancy and Ladner Members 


Association has come up with a plan ; 

for changing term rule ng nese Of Controllers Institute 
it became immediately apparent that James B. Clancy, secretary-comptrol- 
this would create nationwide implica- ler of the Royal-Liverpool Insurance 
tions, that association has now referred Group, New York, and George R. Lad- 
the matter to an interregional body, ner, controller, Security Company of 


New Haven, have been elected to mem- 
bership in the Controllers Institute. Es- 
tablished in 1931, the institute is a non- 


which is scheduled to consider the prob- 
lem next month. Insurance Commis- 
sioners are likewise intrigued with the 


idea, and some have publicly admitted profit organization of controllers and 
their interest. finance officers from all lines of business- 

“At this stage, I am inclined to favor banking, manufacturing, distribution, 
a reduction in term credits, and predict utilities, transportation, etc. The total 


(Continued on Page 33) membership exceeds 3,800. 
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Springfield Moving to New Building, 
Which Replaces the Old Home Office 








Turner Construction Co., 
The building is fire resistive 
and attractively set in an 18-acre lot. Its 
large work spaces are unobstructed by 


and built by 
New York. 


pillars or supports. Employe facilities 
include a cafeteria, lounge and card 
rooms and a 400-car parking lot at the 
rear. Employes will have the benefit of 
fluorescent lighting and air conditioning, 

Yearly premium writings of the 
Springfield in 1905, when the company 
first occupied the old building, amounted 
to $3,788,000. Last year the Springfield 
and its affiliated companies wrote nearly 
$52,000,000 in premiums. 

Plans for “open house” events at the 
new building will be announced at a 
later date. 


GLENS FALLS PREMIUMS RISE 


Group Premiums for First Quarter Up 
20%; Earned Premiums, Incurred 
Loss, Expenses Also Higher 
A report of operating results of the 
Glens Falls Group for the first three 
months of 1952, submitted to the di- 
rectors by G. D. Mead, president of all 
companies, showed that the premiums 
written by the Glens Falls Group totaled 


$16,055,379, an increase of $2,640,816. 
This is a gain of 19.7%. 
Earned premiums totaled $14,810,562, 


compared with $12,449,375, for the first 
three months in 1951. Incurred losses 
and loss expenses increased to $8,650,- 
990 from $7,595,104, and underwriting 
expenses were $6,442,473, compared with 
$5,498,080 for the same period a year 
ago. Income from investment for the 
first three months of the year increased 
6%, to bring the total up to $563,672, 
not including capital gains. 

The consolidated capital, surplus and 
voluntary reserve, including Glens Falls 
Corp., amounted to $32,547,568 compared 
with $32,343,857 as of December 31, 1951. 
The increase in unearned premium re- 
serve was $1,244,817 for the three 
months’ period. 

The board approved payment of the 
usual quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the capital stock of the Glens 
Falls Insurance Co., payable July 1 to 
stockholders of record June 12. 


Pearl Adds to Newark 


Staff; in Larger Quarters 

The Newark office of the Pearl- 
American Group has been removed to 
larger quarters in the Military Park 
Building at 60 Park Place. Recently the 
group has enlarged its Newark staff by 
the addition of an automobile under- 


writer, Carl Poulsen, and an automobile 
adjuster, Richard A. Wagner, in addition 
to State Agent George Albiez and Spe- 
John 


cial Agent Murnane. 
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Prosperity Brings Decline in Arson; 


Theft Investigations Are Successful 


The National Board heard that na- 
tional prosperity has brought about a 
substantial reduction in arson cases. Full 
employment, high prices for merchan- 
dise, demand for buildings of all types 
and more efficient law enforcement have 
all contributed to this end. 

The report was made by the commit- 
tee on incendiarism and arson. It fea- 
tured a summary of a dozen noteworthy 
cases from among the 3,299 investiga- 
tions of fires suspicious origin which its 
special agents made during the fiscal 
year ending April 30. 

While the number of investigations 
totaled 388 more than for the preceding 
comparable period, arrests, convictions 
and acquittals were considerably less 
than in other years. 

As a matter of record, the committee’s 
report showed 440 arrests in 1951, the 
fewest since 1936. Convictions totaled 
252 and acquittals 31. 

The committee pointed out that fires 
caused by juveniles and those involving 
iereapcnethle persons were not included 
in its records but the incidence of such 
cases is believed to have increased. Many 
such cases were handled through ju- 
venile courts or by hospitalization, the 
committee explained. 

Investigation of Thefts 


In contrast to the low mark reached 
in arson cases, NBFU investigation of 
jewelry and fur thefts, hijacking and 
truck thefts, have substantially  in- 
creased. The report emphasized the im- 
portance of the National Board agents’ 
activities in the investigations of thefts. 

“Much additional work of this kind 
ought to be undertaken,” Lester S. Har- 
vey, the committee chairman stated, “be- 
cause the experience of the past two or 
three years has conclusively demon- 
strated the economic soundness of this 
work from both the preventive and re- 
covery standpoints. 

“The agents, because of their work in 
tracking down jewel thieves,” he ex- 
plained, “have been of much service to 
Federal, state and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. Their investigations have 
progressed in the past few years to 
the point where NBFU has a substan- 
tial volume of records, including a large 
collection of photographs of professional 
burglars, holdup men, hijackers and re- 
ceivers.” 

Cooperation With Police 

Mr. Harvev, who is president of the New 
Hampshire Fire, reported further that in 
many of the larger cities, close coopera- 
tion with the police departments has 
been developed, and “we have been able 
on numerous occasions to furnish to 
them concrete information concerning 
the operations of these criminals. 

“On several occasions,” he explained, 
“it has been possible to furnish informa- 
tion in advance of burglaries and rob- 
beries that were about to be committed. 
Surveillance of these characters by the 
police officials resulted in the apprehen- 
sion of numerous criminals.” 

Mr. Harvey added that close coopera- 
tion also has been developed with im- 
portant governmental agencies having 
jurisdiction of state or national offenses 
of the type committed by such crim- 
inals. 

“Special attention,” he said, “is being 
given to hotel prowlers and this has re- 
sulted in the apprehension of four or 
five notorious criminals of this type and 
gives promise of further results in the 
near future.” 

In addition to the purely criminal as- 
pects of the work, considerable assist- 
ance has been given inland marine in- 
surers by the dissemination of descrip- 
tive lists of property recovered, lists of 
persons whose property has been re- 
covered, and by furnishing information 


concerning the history and character of 
assureds, some of whom have had ex- 
tensive loss histories. 

As a result of this NBFU service, 
claims were withdrawn in a number of 
instances and a claim which went to 
suit was defeated. Also during the past 
year there were 77 arrests in such cases 
in which the NBFU special agents ac- 
tively participated and for many of 
which they were primarily responsible. 
Included in this number were 19 re- 
ceivers, some of whom have been con- 
victed. 

According to the committee’s report, 
total recoveries and defeated claims 
aggregating $374,175. Included in that 
figure were losses totaling somewhat 
less than $100,000 in which the work of 
NBFU agents was incidental to that of 
public officials. 


506 Theft Investigations 


During the year a total of 506 inves- 
tigations were commenced, of which 323 
have been closed and 196 are pending. 
Ranked in order of type they are: bur- 
glary, larceny, robbery, hijacking and 
truck losses. These represent cases se- 
lected from 2,695 reports of losses re- 
ceived. Some 20 such cases were sum- 
marized in the report. All have been 
widely publicized. 

The report further noted that special 
attention was given to the Miami Beach 
area. This included the making of spe- 
cial arrangements with police depart- 
ments in larger cities and the assign- 
ment of a number of agents to that 
territory. 

The Miami Beach Police Department 
assigned a squad especially to this work 
and the results were very satisfactory. 
Losses amounted to approximately 
$685,080, of which $554,859 was covered 
in member companies. This was an in- 
crease of approximately $200,000 over 
last year, but considerably less than for 
the year previous to NBFU engaging in 
this type of work. The $200,000 figure 
included a loss of $100,000 which was a 
theft from a Miami jewelry store and 
had nothing to do with any seasonable 
work. 


Officers Re-elected to Head Board 


w 





Blackstone Studios 
JOHN R. COONEY 
President 





HAROLD C. CONICK 
Vice President 





Fire Prevention and Engineering 


Noteworthy strides in fire protection 
and fire prevention have been reported 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in a review of its year’s activities 
ending April 30. The committee on fire 
prevention and engineering standards 
has contributed much in this respect. It 
is one of 13. standing committees 
functioning within the framework of that 
nation-wide public service organization 
of capital stock fire insurance companies 

Through its research it also renders 
member companies engineering service 
on many problems of a technically com- 
plex nature. Fire and explosion safety 
guidance on special hazards is provided 
to industry and to such governmental 
agencies as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Department of Defense, the 
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United States Coast Guard, and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Listed in first place among the com- 
mittee’s accomplishments were its pub- 
lished reports on 67 municipal surveys. 
The larger cities reported on were 
Jersey City, Newark, Galveston, Jack- 
sonville, Buffalo and Pittsburgh. Six of 
the reports were on cities not previously 
visited by NBFU engineers. One of those 
was Levittown, N. Y., a city that was 
not subject to growth and expansion 
over a period of years, but developed 
almost overnight. 

The committee reported “general 
activity in water supply improvements” 
and “unusually large additions” to fire 
department apparatus. It is said it con- 
tinued to review new models of fire 
department pumpers in order to check 
conformity with NBFU specifications 
and issued listings on 243 new or modi- 
fied fire pumper assemblies. 

Million Standards Circulated 

Copies of NBFU engineering standards 
in various fields reached the million 
mark in circulation. Particular interest 
was expressed in fire safety standards 
for liquefied petroleum gas. “A steadily 
increasing use for this gas for a aise. 
ing range of purposes has made neces- 
sary almost constant study in order to 
develop suitable safeguards for the in- 
dustry’s growth,” the report stated, 
pointing to the disastrous fire and ex- 
plosion at the propane terminal of the 
Warren Petroleum Company at Port 
Newark, N. J., last July, as an example 
of this situation. 

Another development in this field 
which received attention is the increas- 
ing practice of gas utilities to provide 
large storages of liquefied petroleum gas 
in order to meet standby peak load re- 
quirements. 

Other of this committee’s activities 
included inspections for the Federal 
Government of locations where critical 
materials are stockpiled, the wide dis- 
tribution of its reports on technical 
studies of supermarket fires, the flood 
problem in fire protection, hazards in 
insecticidal fogging, and the special at- 
tention given to increased activity and 
usage in the field of gases 

In conclusion, the committee’s report 
noted that its hospital inspection pro- 
gram had been practically completed and 
hospital and public safety officials have 
emphasized its value. 
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America Fore Group 
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National Board of Fire Underwriters Meeting 











guard against concentration of critical 

5 R. Cooney Report 1M supplies where fire can destroy them 
(Continued from Page 1) Genera anager easily. Where critical materials are 

= stored they should, of course, be fully 

would be most likely to treat you fairly protected by all available and adequate 


and squarely? Druggists and insurance 
agents were first and second in the re- 
sults. The same respondents, answer- 
ing another question, said that druggists 
and insurance agents would be the least 
likely to take advantage of a new- 
comer. We knew that all along, but it 
took Mr. Roper to prove it! 
Cut to the American Pattern 

“Nor should we forget that the insur- 
ance agent or broker who serves the 
large cities as well as the smaller com- 
munities is an independent business 
man, financing his own office and work- 
ing as an essential element in the 
American way of life. This kind of en- 
terprise throughout other industries, 
business and agriculture is a predomi- 
nant factor in our national strength,” 
Mr. —— said. 

“When investors put money into the 
first capital stock companies, the foun- 
dations of a government of the people 
had been laid, but only the first chapter 
of the greatest success story in history 
had been written. A new kind of politi- 
cal and economic order had begun but 
the towering structure of the United 


measures. To this end, we are assist- 
ing the Federal Government.” 


Membership Now 211 


Membership in the National Board in- 
creased by 15 members last year, bring- 
ing the total to 211 companies after 
loss of four members through mergers 
ria a through resignation. According 

. J. Priors, membership chairman, 
bes new members are as follows: 

Baloise Marine; Commercial Insur- 
ance Company of Newark, N. J.; Fidelity 
and Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, 
Inc.; Fireman’s Fund Indemnity ; ; French 
Union & Universal; La -aternelle Fire 
& General; Metropolitan Casualty of 
New York; National Reinsurance Cor- 
poration; Reinsurance Corporation of 
New York; Southern Fire & Casualty; 
Union & Phenix Espanol; United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty; Unity Fire and 


General; Urbaine Fire; Yorkshire In- AUGUSTUS M. WILSON 


demnity. 
The America Fore Insurance Group 
o announces appointment of Augustus M. 

Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. — {ymounces apport ‘pings cg 





States still had to be built. The whole as special agent for fire 
‘limate of > time was right for in- ‘ > anies i 7 “tic ; Ij 
climate of. the time ' was _— bon LEWIS A. VINCENT Marks 25th Anniversary companies in Connecticut. Mr. Wilson 
dividual initiative, independence and the 2 will be associated with Special Agent 
otc erin Tengen ecer Shelby Cullom Davis & Co., 110 Wil- : 

will and desire to put the resources ' ' Set Bikes New Vouk. tas » stock Lhomas J. Walsh, both men being under 
a great land to work. In these sur- as a whole declined again last year as pr list ; = i get ae the supervision of State Agent Parker 
roundings, stock fire insurance became it did the year before. Underwriting age: = ica gage ‘es a ae Spaulding with headquarters in Hart- 
a national institution through the enter- profit in 1951 was 3.3%. Underwriting re seen. nee Tx ane eTS # ford. 

prise of companies and countrywide ac- profit for the five years ending 1951 iy 5e Sth. nds toc "thi es si oe A native of Putnam, Conn., Mr. Wil- 
tivities of their agents. was 3.6%. This is substantially less ‘5,49 anniversary this week. son attended the local schools and also 


Successor to F. L. Brokaw & Co., the . 
: : z aa Suffield 
firm assumed its present name _ five 
years ago following the retirement of 


Academy. He entered insurance 
at Putnam in 1932 with his own local 
agency representing three member com- 


“The hundreds of thousands of people than the 6% recommended in the re- 
who make up our own business are port of the special committee of the 
Americans, home town and homespun in National Association of Insurance Com- 


the homely, earthy tradition of Amer- missioners. Be. Davis as hig th ape going a of panies of the America Fore Group— 
ica, whether they live in Brooklyn or “We are faced with higher taxes that gp palace ae of the State of New bigs Fidelity-Phenix Fire, American Eagle 
Brookline, New York City or Salt Lake affect our investment income two ways: ssociated in the firm with "Fire and Fidelity & Casualty of New 
City. indirectly by cutting down the income Davis, a former president of the New ‘ork, ; 


and di. York Society of Security Analysts, are 
Norman T. Robertson, former president 
of Continental Insurance Co.; Kenneth 


Immediately prior to his present ap- 
pointment, Mr. Wilson was a special 
agent for another company in Connecti- 


“The pioneers in our National Board we receive on our investments, 
had a keen sense of what we call ‘public rectly by taxing more of what we do 
relations’ today, though they did not receive. 





= that term. When they reorganized War on Waste C, aa ‘tgehinacal and — - the cut and Rhode Island. 
1€ board 75 years ago they had in mind “Fire losses have started upward again ™unicipa ONC ra oe ae anc orace 

a future association that would deal far after a short period of decline in 1949 ia ye manager of the company’s 

less with commercial aspects of fire in- and 1950, last year reaching an all-time ‘'@¢!ng eacmerenceiin 


surance than with projects that would high of $731,405,000. Possibly that is 
help our business ot promote the gen- mostly due to inflation. It is idle to MILLERS NATIONAL IN EUA 





eral welfare, and would also create = speculate on what losses of property The Millers National of Chicago and 

ter public appreciation and understanc and life might be if we did not have the Illinois Fire of Chicago have been 

ing of our industry and its services. effective fire safety work carried on elected to membership in the Eastern EXCELLENT LOCATION FOR 
Would you not call that pure ‘public throughout the nation. There is no Underwriters Association. 

relations, as we try to practice it to- way of measuring the fires that never COM PANY 
day ?” happen or the toll they might have 





Underwriting Profit Declines taken in lives and property. It is fair 

Discussing the downward trend in fire to assume that eaneands ‘of lives and THE OLDEST INSURANCE ME ETI NGS 
insurance underwriting profits President millions in property values are saved COMPANY IN THE a 
Cooney said: _ every year by the combined fire safety LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, PARTIES 

“We estimate that one and a half efforts of the people and their many y 
million policyholders were reimbursed civic and educational organizations and Private rooms tor 10 to 3000 
under extended coverage endorsements fire departments, on top of all the same Wonderful values! 5 min. from 

downtown N.Y. Clark St. sta. 

7th Ave. IRT sub. in hotel. 








on their fire insurance policies for a kind of work done by our companies 
total of $188 million, and that figure through the National Board and other 


does not include the cost of making the associations—and by the companies MAin 4-5000. 
settlements. Total payments made by _ themselves. 2 

stock companies to their policyholders “In these days of shortages of ma- HOTEL ST. GEORGE 
are estimated at $165 million or about terials that are badly needed both for . 

88% of the total reimbursements made our defense efforts and our domestic Clark St., Brooklyn 





by the whole property insurance indus- economy, it is imperative that every Norman H. Free, Gen. Mgr. 
try. a : person guard against destructive fires &8§ FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK BING & BING, Inc., Management 
“Underwriting profit of our business everywhere. More than that, we must ee 
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New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society 
Celebrates at 31st Annual Dinner 


By Epwin N. Eacer 





Fusman Photo 


Newly elected officers of the New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society snapped during the 
annual dinner and meeting held last week at the Gramercy Park Hotel in New 


York City. 


Left to right are Michael F. Wallace, vice chairman, who is secretary 


of the Commercial Union Assurance; J. Arthur Rizy, chairman, who is fire man- 
ager of the uptown New York branch of the Insurance Co. of North America, and 
Donald E. Maclay, secretary-treasurer, who is secretary of the Great American. 


needs more 
York Ex- 
group of 


The insurance business 
organizations like the New 
Fieldmen’s Society. This 
former state and special agents in upper 
New York State, men who are now ac- 
tive or retired company executives, loss 
adjusters or in other branches of fire 
insurance, gathers once a year for the 
sake of good fellowship, to dine and have 
another’s 
company. They and often 
still are, rivals in business, but the only 
rivalry evident at the 1952 dinner held 
May 14 at the Gramercy Park Hotel in 
New York City was the effort of each 


a grand time enjoying one 


once were, 





CPCU OPEN HOUSE MAY 26 


Dinner Meeting Designed to Help Those 
Who Plan to Take CPCU Exami- 
nations This June 
The New York Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters will hold its fifth annual 
open house and dinner meeting begin- 
ning at 6 p.m. Thursday, May 26, at 
Schwartz’s Restaurant, 183 Broadway, 
New York City. Cost including tax is 


The purpose of the open house is to 
assist all persons who plan to take any 
or all of the CPCU examinations. The 
program will feature an introductory 
comment by Eugene A. Toale, CPCU, on 
“How to Take CPCU Examinations.” A 
highlight of the evening will be the 
appearance of Dr. Harry J. Loman, 
dean of the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
who will explain the philosophies and 
purposes of this movement. 

After these two formal presentations, 
the educational committee of the New 
York Chapter will lead group conference 
meetings intended to help candidates 
prepare for any one of the five specific 
examinations. 

This meeting is open to all who plan 
to take any of the examinations in June. 
Advance registration together with check 
in amount $3.25 should be made through 
Walter Strauss, treasurer of the New 
York Chapter CPCU in care of Royal- 
Liverpool Group, 150 William Street, 
New York. 


man to show how delighted he was to 
see his friends, old and new. 

Ages range downward from around 
the eighties to the early thirties. Years 
form no barriers. The friendships and 
feelings of mutual respect formed in 
the field are carried into the circles 
of the society and the older members 
welcome the newcomers on, of course, 
an equal basis. Cares are forgotten, 
laughter prevails and the dinner-meeting 
adjourns with something constructive 
accomplished just in being together. 
Outgrowths of these meetings are bene- 
ficial and reveal themselves in many 
ways in daily business operations. 

Last week was the 3lst annual ban- 
quet of the New York Ex-Fieldmen’s 
Society, revealing a long history for an 
organization which was formed as the 
result of a gracious and happy thought 
to honor the late Frank E. Burke, who 
came down from upstate in 1920 to be- 
come a vice president of the Home In- 





surance Co. Depression and war have 
not undermined or weakened this group. 
It carries on in its perhaps small, but 
definitely effective way of improving 
human and business relationships. 


Honor Memory of Tillotson 


J. Arthur Rizy, New York fire mana- 
ger of the North America Companies at 
the uptown office, was acting chairman 
at last week’s dinner. He has taken 
over since the unfortunate passing of 
C. A. Tillotson, London & Lancashire, 
some months ago. The latter became 
chairman last year and was due to be 
reelected to serve to 1953. His death, 
following a heart attack, was a great 
loss to all members of the society who 
spoke highly of his character and work 
and honored his memory with a rising 
tribute. A committee consisting of 
Harry W. Miller, Robert Garvey, Grant 
Bulkley, Robert T. Stewart and William 
B. Lutz was named to prepare a suitable 
memorial. 

Several real “old-timers” were among 
the 35 members who attended this din- 
ner. They included “Ray” Underwood, 
formerly with the Scottish Union; B. 
C. Chittenden, formerly with the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau; “Larry” Dam- 
eron, independent adjuster; Fred Kent- 
ner and Frank Young, formerly with 
the Travelers Fire; and Herman H. 
Kraemer, America Fore, who will shortly 
complete 50 years in insurance. Charter 
members at the dinner included Messrs. 
Kentner, Dameron, Young and Scott 
King. 

Contrasting with them was the elec- 
tion of five new members. They are 
George B. Kurtz, Jr., marine mana- 
ger at Philadelphia for the National 
Union; Kenneth Huntsman, agency su- 
perintendent of the North America at 
Philadelphia; W. L. Schaefer, secretary 
of the Commerc ial Union: Robert 
Matthews of the Boston, and Joseph 
Sorge of the Caledonian. 

Letters from those not able to at- 
tend were received from several mem- 
bers expressing their regrets and send- 
ing best wishes to those at the banquet. 
Messages came from “Lute” Leonard, 
“Dick” Kissam, Roger Wight, Frank D. 
Layton, “Bob” Caruthers, Robert P. 
3arbour, “Ken” Cookingham, Walker 
De Waters, William Boyd, William 
Maynard and William B. Hadley, hon- 
orary member. 

Mr. Rizy reported that the society 
has 98 regular members, nine associate 
members, four honorary members, not 
including the five new members elected 
last week. During the year three mem- 
bers were lost by death. In addition to 
Mr. Tillotson there were John H. Vree- 
land and Frank E. Jenkins. 


Rizy Elected Chairman 


Mr. Rizy was elected as the new 


chairman and as vice chairman Michael 
F. Wallace, secretary of the Commer- 
cial Union Group, was chosen. He 
served as secretary-treasurer during the 
last year. The new secretary-treasurer 
is Donald Maclay, secretary and head 
of the loss department of the Great 
American. 
As new members of the 

committee the following were 
to serve: John Roy, Royal 


executive 
selected 
Insurance 


Co.; Guy Heiser, Crum & Forster; B. 
C. Chittenden, retired, and Franklyn 
Thurnall, Atlas. 


Holdover members are Alex Ross, 
William B. Lutz, Charles Collin, J. J. 
Casey and H. H. Kraemer. 

The society voted to donate once 
again the sum of $25 to the Insurance 
Society of New York School to be used 
as a prize to a student attaining schol- 
astic honors. William B. Lutz told how 
appreciative Insurance Society has been 
in past years for this gift. 

Harry W. Miller, United States mana- 
ger of the Commercial Union Group, 
reported on activities of the “Old Asso- 
ciation. 

The meeting voted to have the offi 
cers send a questionnaire to each mem- 
ber asking for data on present residence 
and activities, for the purpose of se- 
curing information that can be used 
in a newsletter to the entire member- 
ship. This will tend to answer many in- 
quiries the secretary receives each year 
concerning both present and former 
members. 


Names of Those at Dinner 


Those attending the dinner last week 
were as follows: 

F. John Barclay, G. Grant Bulkley, 
| a nS te John B. Carvalho, John 
J. Casey, B. C. Chittenden, Charles Col- 
lin, William J. Dalton, Lawrence C. 
Dameron, E. N. Eager, T. T. Grimson. 

Guy M. Heiser, James E. Hitchcock, 
William S. Hutzfeldt, Thomas B. Kel- 
ley, Fred W. Kentner, James S. King, 
Herman H. Kraemer, William B. Lutz, 
Donald Maclay, Harry W. Miller, Rob- 
ert F. Moore, J. G. MacDonald, Leonard 
O. O'Neill. 

J. Arthur Rizy, Alexander L. Ross, 
John Roy, Robert T. Stewart, Franklyn 
Thurnall, Raymond M. Underwood, 
Michael F. Wallace, David C. White 
John J. Yingling, Frank W. Young. 


HOME REVIEW CLASS JUNE 2 

The metropolitan department of the 
Home Insurance Company will conduct a 
brokers’ review class on Thursday, June 
5, at the Hotel McAlpin. The class is 
designated for students who are prepar- 
ing for the state examinations for 
brokers’ or agents’ licenses. 


Members of the New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society who gathered for the 3lst annual dinner in New York last week are 


about to enjoy a delicious meal during a festive evening. 


ese dinners bring together young and old ex-fieldmen from the 


upper New York State field who cherish the close friendships made during those years and continued since they took over 





other positions in the fire field. 
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Allyn Calls on Buyers to Fight for 
Insurance by Private Enterprise 


W. Ellery Allyn, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, told New 
York Chapter of the National Insurance 


the 


Buyers Association yesterday that the 
present strength and future greatness 
of this country depends on adherence 


t 


to principles of private competitive en- 
terprise. He said government should 
itself to that 
fair competition are observed. 
The 


country 


confine insuring rules of 
that no 


one class, be 


Commissioner declared 


will endure where 
it capital, labor or government, exercises 
With 


trend in 


unrestricted domination. anxiety 


Mr. Allyn 


country to 


regards the this 


create authorities with 


powers beyond the capacities of the in- 
dividual selected to administer them. 

Discussing what he terms the duties 
of an insurance supervisory official Com- 
missioner Allyn said that “a Commis- 
sioner’s primary function is to see that 
a company maintains solvency and today 
there are companies near the borderline 
where the reserve policy may determine 
their continued existence. To my mind 
any Commissioner who insists on the 
transfer of funds of a casualty company 
from claim reserves to surplus is assum- 
ing a grave responsibility. 

“What has this to do with an 
ance buyer? A very great deal 
he is choosing a carrier for his risks, 
It transcends price and almost every 
other consideration. Reserve policy is 
the essential criterion in determining 
the strength of an insurance company 
and an underreserved condition may Aico 


insur- 
when 


conceal a state of actual dang or 
even insolvency. Commissioners are sion 
infallible any more than any other hu- 


man agency, but many times capable an- 
alysis of statements has averted catas- 
trophe. 

Strength of State Supervision 


“It has been pointed out that a weak- 


ness of present-day regulation is the 
variation in standards and abilities be- 
tween the states. The same thing could 


be said about the Congress of the United 


States. Of course there are such varia- 
tions, and one is sometimes dismayed 
by apparent confusion and delay. The 


alternative is centralized authority and 


that contains the seeds of far greater 
dangers. The strength of state super- 
vision lies first in its nearness and ac- 


Serves. 
insurers 
supervi- 
in which 


cessibility to the people whom it 

“The standards of nationwide 
is usually determined by the 
sion of the most exacting state 


they do business. The bulk of the insur- 
ance business is done by insurers en- 
tered in states with high standards. 
That is probably true about the bulk 
of the business, but let me point out 
that for every one of these giant in- 


surers there are scores of small compa- 
nies operating locally or in very few 
states A policy in one of those com- 
panies is just as important to the in- 
sured as if it were in one of the great 
companies and he depends upon his local 
state supervision for solvency. 

“I doubt if centralized supervision of 


these little fellows, often operating un- 
der local control and peculiar local con- 
ditions, would be an unmitigated bless- 
ing. Many of these little fellows are 
relatively very strong. Furthermore, the 
mingling of different points of view even 
on nationwide insurance problems often 
produces a pretty good result. We also 
know that even the largest and most ex- 
acting insurance departments can’t al- 
ways be right. 
Advice on Insurance Buying 


“If I could give you any advice about 
insurance buying, it would be to exercise 
the same careful planning as you would 
in buying machinery or raw materials,” 
Commissioner Allyn said. “Know what 
protection you need, and the individual 
problems and pitfalls peculiar to the 
business you represent. Keep pace with 
the liability laws of your state. Don’t 
leave large gaps in the wall of protec- 
tion you want to erect around your busi- 
ness. 

“A well planned insurance program 
can do many things. It can assure re- 
placement of goods and equipment dam- 
aged by accident; it can shift the bur- 
den of legal troubles; reduce accidents 
and losses by providing adequate inspec- 
tion; protect against burglary and 
theft; insure the lives of key personnel; 
and greatly enhance customer and em- 
ploye relations. 

“An important part of your job is to 
buy insurance at a favorable price, but 
in buying insurance you are not com- 
pleting a transaction in a commodity; 
you are contracting for future good faith 
and servce in an unforeseeable contin- 
gency. And here I might insert a word 
of warning which may seem odd to you 
considering its source. 

“T have already said that our main 
job as Commissioners is to assure and 
maintain the solvency of licensed insur- 
ers. State Insurance Departments are 
continually analyzing the financial con- 
dition of insurance companies through 


examinations, statement audits and 
otherwise. Companies which become 
weakened financially for any reason 
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come under special scrutiny and are 
dealt with as the circumstances require. 

“It is an inescapable fact, however, 
that some companies in the field are 
stronger than others, and this will al- 
ways be so regardless of the effective- 
ness of supervision. I would add to an 
insurance buyer’s qualifications, there- 
fore, some ability to analyze an insur- 
ance company’s statement, and to his 
duties that of following the financial 
trends in the companies with which 
he does business. 

“While the State Insurance Depart- 
ments will continue to eliminate the un- 
safe carriers to the best of their ability 
and within legal limitations the old rule 
of ‘caveat emptor’ cannot be regarded 
as entirely inoperative in the field of 
insurance buying. It follows, therefore, 
that a buyer’s effectiveness cannot be 
judged on the basis of price alone. 


Rating Factors 


“This is where I rush in on the great 
battleground of rates. I get heated ad- 
vice on rates a dozen times a day. 
This advice divides into two clearly de- 
fined categories; (a) Rates are too high. 
(b) Rates are not high enough. It all 
depends upon who is pointing out to me 
how dumb I am. In any case I am al- 
ways in the middle. One cross that | 
have to bear is that companies love to 
publish the growing volume of premiums 
received and how much they have paid 
out for losses; or that their loss ratio 
was a certain percentage. Mr. John Q. 
Public reads this and instantly assumes 
that the difference is profit and journeys 
or writes to Hartford to demand. an 
explanation of why such an incompetent 
idiot or crook is foisted upon the good 
people of Connecticut. 

“IT won’t go into detail concerning the 


rating laws—the basic principle is that 
rates shall not be excessive, inadequate 
or unfairly discriminatory. They also 


stipulate a reasonable profit for the 
insurer. This looks simple on the sur- 
face, but each one of these elements 
has infinite fields of interpretation and 
grounds for argument. In most states 
the insurer files a rating plan and sched- 
ule of rates which unless disapproved 
goes into effect. Generally speaking, the 
rate is the sum of losses, expenses and 
profit. 

“The first question that arises is, what 
are the losses? Masses of statistics are 
gathered and analyzed by company sup- 
ported bureaus at considerable expense. 
These rating orgé anizations are also un- 
der state supervision. Some of the sta- 
tistics are nationwide experience and 
others are state experience, but they 
are all past experience. The rate under 
consideration is for the future and the 
probable losses must be projected from 
this experience plus or minus a trend 
factor which is highly problematical; 
however, in a period of whirling irifla- 
tion it is vital. 

“Should we use the losses of the single 
preceding year or an average of more 
than one year, and if so, how many? 
And should the average be a moving 
average computed annually? Judgment 
inevitably becomes an important factor 
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and a competent underwriter must also 
possess a sixth sense or a crystal ball. 


Government Operation Inefficient 


“In my opinion, much of the learned 
discussion about scientific pin pointing 
of a rate within fractions of a per cent 
is so much eyewash. But there is one 
inescapable fact; unless premiums are 
sufficient to pay losses, the cost of doing 
business and a reasonable profit, there 
won’t be any market. The usual answer 
to this is, then the state or Federal 
Government will have to go into the 
insurance business; that is the usual 
pusillanimous escape mechanism of the 
present day. In either case you will be 
paying the bill—either in premiums or 
in taxes plus political overhead. I have 
spent many years of my life both in 
Federal and state service and I am con- 
vinced that governmental operation is 
an uneconomical and inefficient way to 
run anything outside of services intrin- 
sically governmental in character. 

“It may be said that I am advocating 
the cause of the operation of the insur- 
ance business by private enterprise. I 
am. And may I say to you insurance 
buyers that it is your battle too if you 
believe in the operation of your own 
business by private enterprise. Insur- 
ance has played a great and important 
part in our American society. Few other 
institutions, I feel, have been as _ re- 
sponsible for the economic growth and 
development of business, and the se- 
curity and peace of mind of individuals. 
I do not think that it is any coincidence 
that we are at the same time the great- 
est industrial and the greatest insurance 
nation in the world. It has all been 
built on the foundations of competition 
and private enterprise and it is up to 
you to help keep it that way.” 


New Jersey Agents Ass’n 
Membership Passes 1,300 


Membership in the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents has passed 
the 1,300 mark for the first time in the 
organization’s history, with acceptance 
of 16 new applications, it is revealed by 
Charles J. Unger, secretary and execu- 
tive officer. 

Hudson County association put the 
goal over the top by producing 11 new 
members. ag: | are Louis V. Burckard, 
Union City; Edmund Bennett, Harri- 
son; Harold H. Burger, North Bergen; 
Theurer Agency of est New York, 
and William H. Oris, George Churik, 
James E. Tyrrell, Alexander Sudnik, 
Jr., Vincent O. Weisz, Mullers’ Agency 
and the Fein Agency, ‘all of Jersey City. 
Joel Harrison, Kearny, is president of 
the Hudson association, and Sol Hol- 
land of Kislak’s, Jersey City, serves on 
the state executive committee. 

Other new members are Robert Haag, 
Toms River, president of the Ocean 
County Board of Realtors; Josephine 
Mauro, Englewood; R. R. Barrett, Jr. 
Westfield; James HH. Dugan, Elizabeth, 
and Spindell & Maguire, Newark. 
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‘Wie Lord Cornwallis came to Wilmington 
in April 1781, as his headquarters he requisi- 
tioned part of the finest dwelling in town, the home 
of Judge Joshua Grainger Wright. Although he 
stayed only two weeks, this fine old North Caro- 
lina mansion has ever since been known as 
the Cornwallis House. For many years initials 
scratched on a windowpane in the drawing room 
were reminders of the brief am 
romance between a junior of- ae | 
ficer on Cornwallis’ staff and 
one of Judge Wright’s lovely 
daughters. By an amazing co- 
incidence, a century later 
when a descendant of the 
Wright family was returning 
to Wilmington from a trip 
abroad, she met on shipboard a young English- 
man who confided that he was making a pilgrim- 
age to the Cornwallis House to see the initials 
which one of his ancestors had engraved on a win- 
dow with his heavy diamond ring. 


































The house was built in 1771 by the wealthy 
John Burgwin, treasurer of the colony. When he 
ni iain: © SSE @- = went to England at the start of the Revolution he 

fe a x is : leased the house to Judge Wright who later pur- 
chased it. 











The foundations were built on the site of the 
old town jail. In the dungeon beneath the house 
were confined many rebellious colonists who dis- 
obeyed the edicts issued by Cornwallis. According 
to local lore, leading from the dungeon to the Cape 
Fear River was a tunnel through which many 
persons escaped. 













This gracious home of Southern aristocrats 
was used by armed forces in three wars: During 
the Revolution it was occupied by the British; in 
the War Between the States it quartered Federal 
officers after Wilmington had been captured by 
Union armies; and in World War II it served as 
an officers’ club. 











The Cornwallis House is now the headquarters 
of the North Carolina Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America. Authentically restored, it is 
open to the public through the society’s generosity. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading Lod 
insurance protector of American homes HAH Ce 
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AMA Speakers Debate the Merits 
Of Deductible Property Insurance 


Tearney, Inland Steel Co. Tells American Management Asso- 
ciation Conference Why Excess Coverages Are Not Advan- 
tageous; Hall, Cleveland Electric Co. Cites Advantages 


At a panel discussion on advantages 
excess and de- 
held by the 
American 
the Hotel 
insur- 


and disadvantages of 
ductible property insurance, 
Insurance Conference of the 
Management Association at 
Statler on Monday, 
ance buyers expressed their views. Rus- 
sell B. Gallagher, manager of the insur- 
ance dep irtment of the Philco Corp., was 


several large 


the chairman and panel speakers were 
Sudiaees L. Hall, vice president of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.; O. 


B. Tearney, manager, insurance depart- 
ment, Inland Steel Co., Chicago; Chester 
A. Brown, corporate insurance manager, 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York City, and 
Roy L. Jacobus, manager, insurance de- 
partment, Ford Motor Co. 


Presents Negative Position 


Mr. Tearney took a negative position 
with respect to this problem and cited 


the following as some of the points 
which will tend to “make more con- 
clusive the argument against excess and 


deductible” coverage 

The use of excess or deductible 
prevents the proper spread of risk and 
comparatively wealthy to 
advantage over the less 


enables the 
achieve a rate 
wealthy. 

“2. Some plans contravene the standard 
fire policy with a prohibition restraining 
the insured from taking out another 
policy covering the amount, of the de- 
ductible. 

“3 Statistics on which rates are based 
should be examined carefully to see if 
they are sound. Such rates are now 
arrived at by what some call ‘judgment.’ 
The servies question is whether the small 
losses occur frequently enough to permit 
a substantial lowering of the fire in- 
surance premium and the insertion of 
a deductible in the policy. Until adequate 
statistics are available to answer 
question, fire insurance companies 
proceed safely in the sale of 
containing any form of de- 
or excess clause. 
of excess and de- 
creation of 
100% 


loss 
this 
cannot 
policie S 
—* le 

The availability 
ductible forms increases the 
self-insurance funds and destroys 
indemnity. 


Upsets Rate Levels 


5. In fire insurance 
gets beyond the field of main- 
tenance it is bad for the agent, the com- 
pany and for — insuring public. The 
use of deductibles limited to large value 
risks or those with many locations may 
be discriminatory and require considera- 


“ 


when the de- 
ductible 


tion of lower deductibles for smaller 
risks and those of only one location. 
This type of form destroys the stated 


credibility of rate levels because of the 
reductions for the varying deductibles. 
“6 The coverage of all eligible risks 
under ge ae deductible plans would 
seriously disturb both agency and com- 
pany income with no lessening of op- 
erating cost. It reduces agency commis- 
sions by the rate percentage allowed 
for use of the deductible without com- 
mensurate reduction of agency work. 


“7. The elimination of loss investiga- 
tions and the paying of claims of less 
than the deductible may destroy fire 
safety activity that normally eliminates 


the recurrence of loss from preventable 
causes, 

“8. Property owners 
money through the use of deductible 
could get the same results by failing to 
carry insurance up to co-insurance re- 
quirements. 

“Aside from what might be termed the 
technical aspects of this problem the 


desiring to save 


basic principle is, of course, the financial 





will suffer, the insurance company will 
give you a reduced rate for protection 
above that amount. The insured gets 
protection for really serious losses at a 
rate that awards him for assuming the 
small losses himself. 

“However, large deductibles for busi- 
ness concerns pose an important prob- 
lem. Here the property owner really gets 
into the insurance business in a big way. 
He must consider whether he has a big 
enough property and income account, a 
sufficient spread of risk, and enough 
liquid resources to justfy assuming the 
risk. He must also weigh against the 


Considering a hypothetical case of — premium reduction the cost of operating 


one. 

an insured with an extremely large his own insurance account, the tax sav- 
policy of fire and extended coverage jing from premium payments, and the 
insurance with a reasonable annual pre- possibility of crippling losses. No fixed 


mium, it. could easily follow that no 
matter what deductible might have been 
applied the premium savings against $xx 
base would be relatively so low that 
very careful consideration would have to 
be given to determine whether or not it 
was a good buy. 


rule will apply: A $50,000 self-insured 
risk may be unsafe for one plant and 
a $200,000 risk justifiable for another.” 


Supports Deductible Risks 

Sydney L. Hall, vice president of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., pre- 

“To conclude, we must realize that sented the affirmative view on this gen- 
there is a growing demand for property eral subject, In giving his ideas to the 
insurance policies that include a de- AMA members at the Hotel Statler he 
ductible clause or excess of loss clause. said in part: 
Every such policy puts the policy holder “The mere fact that in some branches 
in some degree into the insurance busi- of the insurance business deductible 


ness, The underlying principle is fairly coverage has not, yet become the fashion 
simple. If you will pay the first 50 dollars should not deter you from asking the 
or 50 thousand dollars or whatever insurance companies to furnish such cov- 
amount is agreed upon of any loss you’ erage at a deductible level appropriate 
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@,, steel, flexibility is common- 
ly known to be a virtue. It im- 
parts strength through elasticity. 
A simple example is the fencer’s 
foil wherein one of the impor- 
at tant tests for quality is its flexibility—the 
gi ability to hold its essential true line in 


many parries and thrusts. 
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In Insurance, flexibility is a virtue, known 

also as adaptability. Sound management 
calls for certain basic principles of integrity, finance and under- 
writing. A company is outstanding, which has acquired the addi- 
tional quality of flexibility from its broad experience and under- 
standing of the agents’ problems, and is therefore able to be more 
constructively helpful in solving those problems. 


The Fire and Casualty Companies of the Commercial Union - Ocean 
Group form one of the oldest and strongest organizations in the 


world. These companies co- 
GROUP 












operate fully with agents and 
brokers to help them build suc- 
cessful business results. 
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The California Insurance Company 
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CHICAGO Union Assurance Society Limited 
SAN The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 
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The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. 


The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. 
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and at an appropriate 


to your needs, 
price. 

“In addition to more nearly meeting 
the needs of the buyer, I believe that 
deductible coverage is sound economics, 
It eliminates the processing of a large 
number of small claims through the in- 
vestigation and settlement, steps. These 
consume the time and effort of both the 
assured and the insurer. In the long run 
it amounts to trading 100-cent premium 
dollars for 50-cent settlement dollars, 
Occurring over and over again, this is 
an economic waste. 

“Another advantage of deductible cov- 
erage is that it, makes the assured a 
partner in the prevention of losses. This 
incentive is a sound one and, I believe, 
makes the assured more careful in the 
selection and maintenance of his equip- 
ment, in the planning of his operations, 
and in good housekeeping generally. 


Well Established in Other Lines 

“The deductible principle is well estab- 
lished in many other lines. The auto- 
mobile collision policy is one example. 
Others are the personal property floater 
which can be bought with or without a 
$50 deductible. There is the disability 
income policy with a three-month wait- 
ing period. There is an electrical ap- 
paratus clause with a $100 deductible 
on all electric utility fire insurance poli- 
cies. There is an inherent explosion 
clause with a $100 deductible in the ex- 
tended coverage endorsement when it is 
applied to public utility properties. The 
many small claims which are eliminated 
by these $50 and $100 deductible clauses 
would make the cost, of primary cov- 
erage almost prohibitive. In fact, that is 
why deductibles of $50 and $100 are re- 
quired by companies w riting windstorm 
insurance in certain states—to keep the 
cost of such insurance from becoming 
prohibitive. 

“Our own company purchases steam 
boiler explosion insurance in the amount 
of two million dollars subject to a $50,000 
deductible. We purchase comprehensive 
public liability insurance aggregating 
three million dollar i in excess of $100,000. 

“The reasoning behind the deductible 
principle is also well established in fire 
insurance rate making. Premium credits 
are allowed for reduction of both the 
frequency and the amount of loss by 
the installation of an automatic sprinkler 
system, a fire wall or a number of other 
fire prevention or retarding devices. 
Similarly, a premium credit for the safe 
practices, maintenance work and good 
housekeeping which can be expected from 
an assured who is bearing the first X 
dollars of loss is just as logical as a 
premium charge or penalty for bad 
housekeeping or bad construction. 

“The deductible principle is followed 
by the fire insurance companies them- 
selves. They usually carry a certain pri- 
mary level of liability, and reinsure the 
excess with other companies. The 
amount they retain depends on their 
size, measured by income and capital, 
and by their judgment. 


Abandoned Self-Insurance 

“Several years ago our company took 
a fresh look at its practice of self-insur- 
ance. We found that, there were increas- 
ingly higher values at a single location, 
higher temperatures and pressures in our 
boilers, higher voltages on our lines. 
There were the actual experiences of the 
Texas City explosion down south, and 
the East Ohio Gas explosion right in 
our own city. We came to the conclusion 
that it would be advisable for us to buy 
property and public liability insurance 
against losses in excess of $100,000, that 
being the limit at which we felt several 
losses per year could be sustained with- 
out materially affecting either our de- 
preciation reserves, accumulated surplus, 
or current earnings per share. 

“In a service business like ours, acci- 
dents may cause interruptions of service 
to our customers, or damage to our good 
reputation, or both, We believe that loss 
prevention is more important than pri- 
mary, or first dollar, reimbursement. 

“We have been working on the prob- 
lem for about three years. After much 
effort, we obtained both coverages, but 
were forced to go abroad for about one- 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


A leader in the establishment of independent credit 
ple for America in both Banking and Insurance 





























Atter 160 years, the 
Insurance Company of North America leads all clearly stated in the original charter of the 
ead i other stock property insurance companies in the company. 


United States in assets and policyholders’ surplus. A . F 
true private enterprise must serve the 





‘Hie Insurance Company of North America public better than the Government can—and do 
-as- was established in 1792 as a true private enter- so at a reasonable profit. 
eat | prise to provide this country with its own inde- The American Agency System has helped 


a | pendent insurance facilities. This purpose is make all this possible. 
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Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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Auto Assn. Meets 


(Continued from Page 34) 


tions should be fully recognized by all 
these branches. This leads me also to 
point out that this association’s rela- 
tions with such other segments of our 


insurance business are increasingly co- 
oper itive, especially in recognizing rat- 
underwriting principles and 


ing and 
[ companies’ operations com- 


factors of 
mon to all. 


Statistical Procedures 

‘The association’s — effectiveness in 
dealing with its various problems—and 
particularly those having to do with rate 
levels and procedures—is greatly aided 
support of its statistical depart- 
Companies have cooperated mag- 
submitting required card 
filings for statistics. At present the 
association is receiving between four 
and a half million cards monthly. The 
promptness with which these cards are 
filed has enabled your association to 
keep pace with changing trends due to 
the times in whieh we are living and, in 
that maintain adequate rate 
levels. 
“During the 
department has 
further checks 
these figures as 
but has continued 
personal visitation from time to time 
of the companies‘ coding departments 
for consultation with, and assistance to, 
responsible for that coding, a 
which has resulted in a high 
f accuracy in the statistics com- 
Sammons continued. 


by the 
ment. 
nificently in 


way, to 


statistical 
established 
accuracy of 
filed with it 
the practice of 


last year, our 
not only 

upon the 
they are 


also 


those 
practice 
degree ot 
piled,” President 
New Forms 
spoken of the unsatisfactory 
experience under the comprehensive 
coverage in New York State. As a re- 
sult of last November’s negotiations, the 
and filed as an op- 


“T have 


association prepared 


tional coverage a $50 deductible form 
for comprehensive hazards, the purpose 
of which was to eliminate many nui- 


adjustment costs made 
thereby and also materially 
to reduce the effect of possible ‘pad- 
ding’ by repair men in submitting their 
bills for comprehensive claims. 

“It was necessary to prepare and 
promulgate this form with all possible 
speed. Suggestions have since been 
filed with the association as to improve- 
ments in the endorsement resulting 
actual use thereof, and the policy 


sance claims and 


necessary 


from 
revision committee has been giving 
study thereto. 

“Perhaps it is not inopportune at this 
point to urge each company to study its 
existing adjustment procedures. Never 
in our history has there been a time 
when expert handling of claims has 
been more vital not only in assuring 


the automobile owner of rightful indem- 


nity but also in resisting efforts by 
dealers and some assureds to have in- 
cluded costs of repairs and replacements 


accident in ques- 
now ending, the 
promulgated new 


not chargeable to the 
tion. During the year 
also 


association has 


and up-to-date forms for handling deal- 
ers’ business. These have been splen- 
didly received by companies, Insurance 
Departments and the insuring public 
and are now effective in all but a few 
states. * * 


Accident Prevention 


“What can the insurance industry- 


and particularly those in this associa- 
tion—do which they have not done, to 
cooperate in a reduction cap our accident 
toll? So far as I am able learn, this 


association is 
limited way 
tories—to any 


Pee A “ns a very 
and only in local terri- 
definite and planned pre- 


vention study. Certainly the companies 
constituting our association should par- 
ticipate in such concerted action with 
any other recognized efforts, not only 


selfish standpoint of reducing 
liability for collision and 
claims, but also—and far 
from the standpoint of 
should like to see 
taken by this body 
looking toward 


from the 

their own 
other damage 
more important- 
the public interest. ] 
some positive action 
of influential insurers 
that end. 





Paul Gotsch Photo 


A panel with representatives from all five territorial conferences of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents was held in Denver recently during the meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Territorial Conference. They discussed current problems 


and conference potentials. 


Left to right are Louie E. Woodbury, Jr., Wilmington, 


N. C. (Southern); J. L. Ashton, Milwaukee, Wis. (Midwest); Arthur M. O’Connell, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, moderator of the panel; 


Morton V. V. White, Allentown, Pa. 


(Eastern); Ralph D. Callister, Salt Lake City, Utah (Far West), and Charles W. 
Schoelzel, Jr.. Denver (Rocky Mountain). 





each company 
assist in obtaining a 
higher percentage of cooperation from 
local law enforcement authorities by 
urging that its branch offices, its general 
agencies and its local representatives 
exercise to the utmost their duties, their 
responsibilities and their privileges as 
citizens in their respective communities 
“Such a course should result in an 
awakened interest as to individual re- 
sponsibilities as citizens and should 
also materially improve the type of as- 
offered to the underwriter who 
cannot know local conditions so 
as does the agent producing 


“Tl further believe that 


could materially 


sureds 
himself 
accurately 
the risk. 

“T urge every company participating 
in this association’s affairs, individually 
to measure its own responsibilities in 
seeking the assistance of its local repre- 
sentatives and that our organization also 


carefully weigh its own part in dealing 
effectively with the nation’s accident 
record to a greater degree than it has 
in the past. 


Cooperation With Other Segments of 
the Business 


“IT have spoken regarding the coopera- 
tion between various segments of our 
business but I shall again emphasize 
that, in my opinion, one of the most 
important duties facing us as insurance 
companies and as their officials is a 
fuller recognition—individually and col- 
lectively—of the inter-relationship which 
must exist ‘eeangr4 alk segments of our 
business. Many, not all, of the com- 
panies in this room are interested in 
the underwriting of fire, inland marine, 
automobile physical damage, automobile 
and other casualty hazards and some in 


accident, health and surety affairs. We 
must recognize— 
“1. That there are certain basic prin- 


ciples common to all types of insurance; 
That there are certain common 
agency relations which would include 
also matters and methods of compensat- 
ing producers; 
That there are common tax prob- 

lems; and 

“4. That there are common expense 
factors and interlaced problems of ex- 
between various segments 
within an individual company. 

‘Therefore, how can any organization 
or any individual company consider one 
phe ise of its operations without consider- 
ing all? I urge every company official 
present never to lose sight of the fact 
that a course followed in automobile 
physical damage insurance may—and 
undoubtedly does—have a very impor- 
tant reaction upon his casualty opera- 


penses as 


tions or his inland marine or his fire— 
and vice versa. 
Tribute to J. R. Moore 
“Spearheading this entire organiza- 
tion and the team that makes it up, is 
J. Ross Moore, general manager. It is 


my wish that every member of this or- 
ganization could have the opportunity 
I have had of working with Mr. Moore, 


whose exceptionally fine judgment, tact 
and diplomacy have placed the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
among the outstanding rating organiza- 
tions in the country. We have indeed 
been fortunate during the past few 
critical years that have required all the 
attributes necessary to carrying on op- 
erations on a profitable basis, in having 
with us J. Ross Moore.” 


North America Companies 
Make Three Promotions 


Joseph S. Schmidt, manager of the 
Omaha service office of the North Amer- 
ica Companies, has been promoted to 
the head office in Philadelphia, and will 
assume his new duties about June 1. 

Elmer J. White, who has spent his 
entire insurance career in the North 
America organizations, will succeed ‘Mr. 
Schmidt. Mr. White will continue to 
reside in Des Moines. 

Leonard M. Witzenburg, special agent 
in the Omaha office, will become assis- 
tant manager. Mr. Witzenburg will con- 
tinue to reside in Omaha and will super- 
vise Nebraska operations as Mr. White’s 
assistant in the Nebraska-Iowa area. 


Commercial Union Wins 


Bowling League Roll-Off 

ommercial Union bowlers, pound- 
950 and 948, defeated 
the roll-off of 


The ¢ 
Ing out games of 
Corroon & Reynolds in 


the first place tie in the Insurance 
sowling League of New York. 

The 1951-52 season was concluded on 
Thursday, May 22, at the annual dinner 
to be held at the Plandone Golf Club, 
Plandone, L. I., at which time the first 
and second place trophies were pre- 
sented and special prizes for the fol- 


lowing awarded: 

High individual game, W. Boyd (Cor- 
roon & Reynolds), 256; high team game, 
Aetna Life, 1004; high individual series, 


W. Ryan (Corroon & Reynolds), 630; 
high team series, Aetna Life, 2750; high 
individual average, first, T. Mahoney 
(Aetna Life), 177.3; second, W. Boyd 
(Corroon & Reynolds), 176.5; third, G. 
Pevarnik (Aetna Insurance), 175.8. 


Maxwell Home Secretary; 
Scott Made State Agent 


Robert L. Maxwell has been appointed 
a resident secretary of the Home Insur- 
ance Co, at the Chicago office. He was 
employed by the company in June, 1929, 
and in August, 1934, was made a marine 
special agent in its Detroit office. In 
February, 1936, he was transferred to 
Chicago as a marine supervisor and in 
June, 1941, was made marine manager, 

The Home also announces promotion 


of Wilber F. Scott who has become 
state agent in its Indianapolis office. 
Mr. Scott succeeds former manager 
Alwin’ E. Bulau, who was_ recently 


elected assistant secretary of the Home 
and transferred to its head office in 
New York. 

Mr. Scott, who had previously been 
employed by the National Inspection 
Co., became affiliated with the Home 
in July, 1942, as a special agent in In- 
diana. He was appointed associate state 
agent there in July, 1947. 


Doran Staff Adjuster in 
Newark for Automobile 


Appointment of Joseph F, Doran as 


staff claim adjuster in Newark and 
northern New Jersey for the fire de- 
partment of the Automobile Insurance 


Standard Fire is an- 
nounced by J. K. Hooker, vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Doran, who took up his new 
duties May 19, makes his headquarters 
in the companies’ Newark offices in the 
Raymond-Commerce Building. 

A graduate of Seton Hall University, 
Mr. Doran has been associated with the 
General Adjustment Bureau for the 
past four years as a claim adjuster at 


Newark. 


New York City Honors 
100 Year Old Concerns 


New York City last week honored 
business firms which have been in busi- 
ness here over 100 years. Included are 
several insurance companies together 
with many other old business houses, At 
a luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria a 
citation was presented to these veteran 
organizations which reads as follows: 

“For eminent community service, for 
distinguished contributions to _ the 
economic welfare of the people of the 
City of New York, and for playing a 
vital role in the commercial development 
of the City of New York for more than 
a hundred years.” 

Mayor Impellitteri and Harold Keller, 
State Commissioner of Commerce, were 
speakers. Insurance companies honored 
with certificates were the America Fore 
Group, Atlantic Mutual, Board of Un- 
derwriters of New York, Hanover Fire, 
Jones & Whitlock, Royal and Liverpool 
& London & Globe Insurance Companies, 
Mutual Life of New York, Newark Fire, 
New York Life, Pacific Fire, Providence 
Washington, United States Life. 


U. S. Fire Losses Rise 7% 
Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during April were $67,380,000, it 
is announced by Lewis A. Vincent, gen- 
eral manager of the National Board of 
Fire Hpesnrnad site ig This is an increase 
of 7% over losses of $62,965,000 reported 
for Aseil, 1951, and a decrease of 6.7% 
from losses of $72,254,000 for March, 
1952. ; 
Losses for the first four months ot 


1952 now total $283,714,000, an increase 


Co. and the 





of 41% over losses for the first four 
months of 1951 which totaled $272,- 
294,000. 


WORLD TRADE WEEK DISPLAY 


To commemorate New York World 
Trade Week, May 19-23, the Ameri- 


can Foreign Insurance Association has 
installed a window display in the win- 
dow of its member company, the Home 
Insurance Company, 59 Maiden Lane, 
New York. The flags of foreign nations 
and a number of foreign-language insur- 
ance policies issued by the member 
companies of the association are on dis- 
play. 
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third of each insurance package; that 
is, for one million of the three million 
dollars of public liability and for almost 
50 million of the 150 million dollars of 
fire and extended coverage property in- 
surance. In our case, the average fire 
and extended coverage premium reduc- 
tion which results from the use of a 
$100,000 deductible is about one-third, 
giving us a one year premium of $84,000 
compared with $125,000 for primary cov- 
erage. 
Hits Opposition to Idea 

“Two American stock companies, Fed- 
eral and North America, and the asso- 
ciated factory mutuals, have filed rate 
schedules for fire and extended cov erage 
insurance on a deductible or excess basis. 
One or more of these schedules have 
been approved in at least. 4 states. 
These companies have been joined by 
a few others. But the rest of the Ameri- 
can insurance companies have so far 
passed up this opportunity to increase 
their usefulness to American business, 
and are resisting the efforts of imsur- 
ance buyers who have thought this thing 
through, know what they want, and 
would like to get it through domestic 
markets and local agents wherever pos- 
sible. 

“T urge that buyers become acquainted 
with the deductible coverage now avail- 
able in both the fire and casualty fields. 
| am told that some fire insurance com- 
panies think there is too little interest 
on the part, of insurance buyers to war- 
rant their spending whatever time and 
effort may be required to add the de- 
ductible feature to their lines, I hope 
that isn’t so. I am confident, that after 
making a careful study of this subject, 
many of you will reach the conclusion 
that the deductible principle is sound, 
efficient and economical, that it en- 
courages loss prevention effort by the 
assured, and that its flexibility will en- 
able you to fashion your insurance pro- 
gram to fit your own individual require- 
ments, whatever they may be.” 


John A. North 
(Continued from Page 24) 
it will come as a forced result of the 
premium installment payment idea, but 
I also predict that the annual fire rate 
may be adjusted downward and the net 
to the business will be reduced income 
when we actually need an increase to 
meet rising operating costs and higher 
loss costs. 

“Furthermore, I don’t think we want 
all our business on an annual basis with 
the attendant expense of processing, nor 
do we want to release reserves too fast 
at present high taxes rates. Even if a 
reduction in the term credit has merit, 
we must be sure that we do not sub- 
stitute one evil for another. 


Catastrophe or Direct Excess Insurance 


“Some mention may be made of large 
deductibles or direct excess of loss in- 
surance. I mean a form wherein the 
assured carries his own risk for the 
first $100,000, or maybe $500,000, or some 
other large figure. I am not discussing 
small deductibles for eliminating nui- 
Sance or maintenance claims. 

“Various schemes are being experi- 
mented with, particularly for accounts 
that have very large values and widely 
scattered properties. I see certain dan- 
gers to our business if these ideas 
should become generally adopted. At 
the moment, they are not too popular, 
but perhaps it is the time to consider 
the problem seriously. Of course, there 
ire no available statistics for rating, so 
a lot of 


guess work must accompany 

the initial writings. 
“Competition has prompted _ these 
plans, primarily as a means of obt: ain- 


ing accounts at a reduced cost. It is 
claimed that several accounts formerly 
self-insured have come into the insured 
bracket through this means, I doubt if 
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He won’t go far. Not at his age. His small temptations 
lurk just outside his door, in the yard or down the block. 


Not so with grownups. And their temptations cost 
money...often much more than they earn—and should 
spend. How do they do it? On someone else’s money. 
Usually, their employers’. It happens every day. 


Whether or not the thief is apprehended, in most cases 
the money the employer loses “won’t be back.” 


That’s why we sell Dishonesty Insurance. 
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very many accounts with good loss ex- 


perience have switched because of a 
large deductible. Assureds usually are 
interested only when losses are too 


costly or have eaten up a self-insurance 


fund. 3ecause the average property 
owner cannot afford to carry his own 
risk, and unless the deductible is very 
low, say, $500, or even $5,000, the threat 
to general business may actually never 
materialize. 
Dangers to Agents 
“But from an agency viewpoint, ima- 


gine what would happen if filings could 
be made to raise the deductible another 


$1,000 for an additional rate cut! Your 
choice accounts of: size would be under 
attack constantly, and the value of an 
expiration would be nil. Some arbitrary 
limit would appear in the rule book 
eventually, and then we would be sad 


dled with another disservice to the pub 
lic. 


“For, certainly, a dollar deductible 
could not fit all situations, nor would 
it be fair. A percentage deductible 
might be better—but what per cent? 
That could be juggled, too. Thus no 


reliable statistical data could be accum- 
ulated for rate purposes, at least for 
years, and there would be distortion of 


present fire statistics based on reason- 


able insurance to value. Coinsurance 
could become a historical memory, and 
thus a keystone knocked out of the 


arch of the sound insurance-to-value 
principle. 

“No reduction in expense can be fore- 
seen by this method of excess of 
insurance except, possibly, adjust- 
ment cost, but the burden of expense 
would fall on the smaller property 
owner because he cannot afford to go 
without full protection, and the large 
insured would only be interested in ob- 
taining a reduced cost, thus leaving the 
business with a purely discriminatory 
form in favor of the big fellow. Some 
argue that the coming within a 
large deductible are income tax deduc- 
tions, but I counter that the premium 
is also deductible for tax purposes, as 
business expense. It is a known figure, 
and losses are unpredictable in amount 
as well as timing—so it would seem 
that a sure thing is better than the 
unknown for tax purposes. 

“This problem is really not new as 
the direct excess of loss insurance plan 
has been tried before, both here and 
abroad. There are cases in the marine 
field where perhaps it is applicable, but 

fail to see a popular future for it on 
fixed properties, at least in a form 
profitable to company or agent. The 


loss 


loss 


k ysses 


abuse of such a plan can raise havoc 
with our fundamental concepts—and I 
guess I think as a fundamentalist. 


Flood Insurance 


“A proposal has come from that foun- 
tainhead of all wisdom—Washineton, 
D. C.—that the Government expand its 
insurance activities and provide a mar- 
ket for flood insurance. I say ‘expand’ 
because the Government is already in 
the property insurance business through 
the Federal Crop Insurance Plan, among 
others,” Mr. North said. 

“If Uncle Sam has a billion and a 
half to invest in flood insurance, why 
not spend it improving levees and build- 
ing flood control projects where needed ? 
It would be a one-time expense, rather 
than a_ repetitive premium collection 
venture, and would require no new 
agency with an army of employes to 
staff it—with the continual payroll 
buildup. 

“Flood money could 
be spent in areas where suffering has 
been greatest and could thus help em- 
ployment and business where flood costs 


control expense 


have hit hardest. : 
“But the main thing is to discourage 
the Government from going more and 


I don’t want to see 
flood control projects developed into 
public owned power plants, either! 
Flood insurance on fixed properties has 
never offered an attraction to private 
insurance, for obvious reasons, and, for 
the same reasons, it would only be an- 
other tax drain if conducted by Gov- 
ernment.” 


more into business. 
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National Auto Underwriters Assn. 


Tells Annual Meeting in New York That New Rating Formula 
Aims to Provide Premiums Which Will Enable Companies 
to Achieve a Reasonable Underwriting Profit 





The National Automobile Underwrit the America Fore Group; Arthur L. 
ers Association held its 22nd annual Polley, vice president of the Hartford 
: : Fire, and P. J. Priore, United States 

neeting at the Commodore Hotel i  cknnaer at ane ae. 
New York City on May 21 with Presi- J. Ross Moore continues as secretary 
lent F. Elmer Sammons presiding. Mr. and manager. The meeting was followed 
Sammons, who is president of the Han- bv a luncheon at which approximately 





representz itives of member and sub- 

scriber companies and of the various 
rating organizations and insurance de- 
the Loyalty Group, was reelected vice artments were present. 


wer Fire, was reelected president. Wim. 


B. Rearden, executive vice siemens oO 


Sammons Presents Annual Report 


In his annual report to the meeting 
President Sammons discussed the new 
rating formula and several other impor- 
tant matters. He said in part: 

‘An accurate and complete record of 
the automobile material damage pre- 
mium volume in the United States for 
the calendar year ending December 31, 
1951, is not vet available. However, best 
estimates indicate that it will be about 
$1,300,000,000. Of this total volume, the 
premiums reported to the association’s 
statistical department for the same ne- levels 
volume represents the premiums of the 
502 member and subscriber companies 
and, in addition, those of a small num- 
ber of other companies which have seen 
fit to avail themselves of the associa- 
tion’s statistical services. 

“Of the total premium volume re- 
ported to the association, a_ relatively 
small percentage has been written at 
a discount from the association’s man- 
ual rates. The reliability of the rate 
levels and rating procedures developed 
with the association’s statistical experi- 
ence as a basis, continues to be demon- 


more 


ering 


tions. 








South — Manley Stockton, assistant  biles themselves which would contribute would 








“Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment during the year has been the study 
and creation of a new formula for rat- 


ing physical damage coverages. — For Hartford 15, Connecticut 


staff and committees have been consid- 





J. ROSS MOORE 


are being adjusted as closely and 


riod amount to about $913,000.000. This 25 rapidly as possible to current needs. 


New Rating Formula 


than two years the association's 


Prove to your 


CUSTOMER WHO SHIPS 
@ that Bills of Lading do 


Send for the article, ‘‘An Ex- 
pensive Lesson in Transporta- 
tion Insurance’? as published 
in The Hartford Agent. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 


not protect him against 
serious transportation 
perils. 

that financial responsi- 
bility requirements for 
carriers, can actually 
handicap him. 

that, for these and 
other equally good rea- 
sons, he needs Trans- 
portation Insurance. 





HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 





what might be termed inade- 


quacies in earlier rating procedures formula is to be presented at the forth- 
growing out of changed economic condi- coming meeting of the Commissioners 
Something over a year ago the to be 
Insurance Department of New York June. 
State also interested itself therein. Mat- 


F. ELMER SAMMONS strated by both the large number of tes came to a head with that Depart- ahs a is ee te 
companies participating in the associa- ment in connection with the filing of The importance of this formula can- 
Se ee 11; oe rane fan's atasrs and by Tielicompaikoolor _wucrensea. tale deve “tor “New ork: “st be overestimated. Its avowed pur- 
president, and Ellis H. Carson, presi tion's affairs an y th I Sine ‘ é rp page $ : 
Gee : f ee State. pose is to provide rates and premiums 
dent of the National Surety Corpora- ‘tS Premium volume with the total for *Aisar bbebtal coals eds th oh ak eee ny he 
. ‘ie ccionntra After several conferences culmina ‘ panies, u 
tion, was reelected treasurer. a ing eventually in a formal hearing, the proper underwriting management, to de- 
In addition to these officers who also Recognition of Trends Department approved a temporary up- velop sufficient dollars with which to 
thereby become members of the board “Somewhat more than a year ago a ward adjustment in order that compa- pay legitimate loss claims presented to 
‘ directors, eight directors were elected trend appeared in our statistics, indicat- nies might not be required to continue them and to provide for necessary, rea- 
four directors at large and four repre- ing rapidly mounting repair costs for writing business at a heavy loss—espe- sonable expenses of operation and still 
a regional territories. They all hazards—and_ rather generally cially in the New York metropolitan to have a moderate amount remaining 
a eorge L. Armstrong, chairman of throughout the country. This trend area. The statistics definitely showed in that provision for a reasonable profit 
the U nited States board of the Cale- showed a very marked relationship to that comprehensive coverage at the for- and for any unknown contingencies. 
donian; R. I. Catlin, vice president of the cost of living index and to the gen- mer existing rates could not be con- “It is our further view that such a 
the Automobile Insurance Co.; Lester eral upward spiral resulting from infla- tinued without revision. provision is not unreasonable and espe- 
S. Harvey, president of the New Hamp- _ tion.” Mr. Sammons said. “As an outcome of that hearing it was cially when compared with profit fac- 
shire Fire; and Arthur F. Herman, vice “The largest single item comprising agreed that companies writing automo- tors in other industries recognized as 
president of the Home Insurance Co., this increase in the average size of bile material damage insurance are en- proper for their respective activities. It 
whose terms expire in 1954. claims settled and losses paid was—and titled to a 5% profit and contingency 1S interesting to note in connection 
The regional directors elected are as © still is—chargeable to greatly increased factor over and above the requirements therewith that automobile-writing com- 
follows: East—Tudor Jones, vice presi- labor costs, with a further factor re- for payment of losses and reasonable panies operating in New York State, as 
dent of the Aetna Insurance Co.; Pa-  flecting added costs in the prices of re- expenses,” Mr. Sammons stated. shown by the Fire and Marine Exhibits 
cific Coast—John M. Wylie, vice presi- placing parts. While you are all familiar “As one of the factors arising out of — filed with that Department, had an un- 


dent of the Springfield Fire & Marine; with the higher prices of new automo- that hearing, the association agreed it derwriting profit, “exclusive of Federal 
: ‘ continue its studies of a new _ taxes, 
the southern department of to this trend, probably 85% to 90% of rating formula, which studies had been period 


manager ot 

he Hartford Fire; and West—C. W._ the losses paid under physical damage handicapped to a large degree by the throughout the country for the same 

Ohlsen, vice president of the Sun In- insurance policies represent repair bills. — inz idequz icy of, and lack of full credi- period and for the same companies, the 

surance Office Therefore, in these paid losses the bility for, expense figures yet available. similar operating underwriting profit : 
Hold-over directors at large whose _ greatest single factor is labor. Toa large degree this lack is now being was but 2.3%. 

terms expire in 1953 are E. S. Burtis, “Your interim committee and board compensated for by the expense exhibit “I cannot too strongly emphasize the f 
Ir., vice president of Crum & Forster; of directors finally decided upon the © statistics which companies are presently importance of the above action and its E 

Kenneth B. Hatch, executive vice presi- wisdom of promptly revising insurance furnishing to both regulatory officials bearing upon all segments of our great 

dent of the Fire Association of Phila premiums to the degree that the ex- and this association. The basic prin- insurance industry. I am happy also to 

delphia; Arthur T. Fleischhauer, vice perience indicated, just as has been nec- ciples of such new rating procedure say that early in the development of 

president o » Fireman’s Fund, and L. essary in other industries and in other were presented to and unanimously ap- this new formula, a conference was had 

L. Lukes, pr cabin of Motors Insur- business activities. While in a few proved by the association members at a With representatives of other branches 

ance Corp states protracted negotiations were nec- meeting on April 10. As also agreed by Of our business in order that, in the 
Other member s of the board, by vir- essary, finally resulting in a number of this association during the December, creation of this formula, principles which 

tue of their being past presidents are: formal hearings, the nationwide result 1951, meeting of the National Association are basic to all of the companies’ opera- 


I. V. Herd, executive vice president of has been satisfactory and existing rate of Insurance Commissioners, this new 


a 


held in Chicago the latter part of 


Importance of Formula 


amounting to but 1% over a 
of sixteen years and_ that 
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K. H. Wood Retiring 
From the U.S. F. & G. 


44 YEARS WITH THE COMPANY 


Resident Secretary in New York Will Be 
Given Farewell Luncheon May 27; 
‘Martin W. Lewis Tribute 


Kenneth H. Wood, resident secretary 
of the United State F. & G. in its New 
York office, who has been with the com- 
pany for 44 years, will retire on July 1. 
For many years Mr. Wood has been a 
forceful and constructive champion of 
corporate suretyship, maintaining at all 
times that the insured’s interest was of 
uppermost importance. Surety old-timers 
will remember Mr. Wood as a stormy 
petrel at times because of his insistence 
upon revision in bond policy forms and 
rates. The fact that he might be “a lone 
wolf” in fighting for such changes has 
never swerved him from the course that 
he felt should be taken and which has 
on numerous occasions received the ap- 
proval of his company and the Surety 
\ssociation of America after considera- 
tion and adjustment to existing condi- 
tions. 

\ farewell luncheon party will be given 
in Mr. Wood’s honor by the United 
States F. & G. on May 27 in the Bankers 
Club, New York. In attendance will be 
his associates in the New York office and 
a few of his personal friends. The home 
office in Baltimore will also be repre- 
sented. It will be a felicitious occasion 
at which his contributions to the United 
States F. & G.’s progress will be re- 
counted, and they are many. 

Started as Runner in Court Bond Dept. 

The United States F. & G. was only 
12 years old when Kenneth H. Wood 
started his career with the company in 
January, 1908, His first job was on the 
runner's bench in its court bond de- 
partment. However, he did more rrunning 
than sitting. Ambitious to learn the busi- 
ness, he started moving up the ladder 
after a few years of apprenticeship. Dur- 
ing this period he served at a number 
of U. S. F. & G. branch offices in the 
United States and Canada, eventually re- 
turning to his first love—the New York 
office. 

One of his close friends for over 30 
years—Martin W. Lewis, general man- 
ager of the Surety Association of 
America—recalls that he and Ken were 
hot competitors back in the early ’20’s 
when Mr. Wood was in the bond depart- 
ment in the U, S. F. & G.’s New York 
office and Mr. Lewis was head of the 
home office bond department of National 
Surety supervising countrywide activi- 
ties. “He was very tough, but neverthe- 
less a constructive and fair compatriot,” 
said Mr. Lewis, “and I value highly my 
association with him during that period 
of keen competition. 

“When I became associated with the 
old Towner Rating Bureau in July, 1923, 
our relationship changed. However, 1 
found Ken Wood then, as I have down 
to the present day, always endeavoring 
by study, analysis and constructive argu- 
ment, to improve and facilitate the use 
of corporate suretyship. His services to 
our industry have been of inestimable 
value.” 

Lieutenant of Alonzo Gore Oakley 
In the reign of the late Alonzo Gore 
Oakley as U. S. F. & G, vice president 
in charge of New York operations Mr. 
Wood was one of his able lieutenants 
with the rank of assistant manager of 
the branch office. He gave almost his 

entire time up to 1937 to the bonding 
end of the business. Since that, time he 
has broadened his scope to include the 
casualty lines, and for the past three 
years has served as resident secretary 








KENNETH H. WOOD 


of the company in New York. 

It is an interesting study in contrasts 
as well as an index to the U.S. F. & G.’s 
outstanding growth that its annual pre- 
mium volume when Mr. Wood started 
in 1908 was only $2,528,396, compared 
with $143,409,658 in net, premiums written 
last year. Forty-four years ago its total 
assets were $3,907,155 whereas at the 
close of 1951 they stood at $241,216,327. 
And the $1,902,296 surplus of the com- 
pany in December, 1907, has expanded 
over the years to $71,904,804 at the close 
of 1951. The 1951 figures give effect to 
the merger of Fidelity & Guaranty In- 
surance Corp. into the U. S. F. & G. 
Working on Judicial Bond Rate Revision 

When Kenneth Wood’s active career 
comes to a close the end of this month 
he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that his final job—a revision of judicial 
bond :rates—will soon bear fruit. In this 
activity he has served as chairman of 
the judicial bond committee of Surety 
Managers Association of New York. His 
objective has been to convince the Surety 
Association of America that certain in- 
equalities in judicial bond rates should 
be removed in New York. However, the 
scope of the revision has been widened 
to a certain extent and the Surety As- 
sociation’s member companies in the 
near future will consider a tentative pro- 
gram of rate revision drawn up by Philip 
Morehouse, assistant secretary of the 
association, in cooperation with the com- 
mittees of company men. 

This revision, typical of many upon 
which Mr. Wood has worked, will in his 
opinion, improve the judicial bond from 
the customer’s viewpoint. His philosophy 
has been to make bond forms just as 
attractive as possible to the buyer, and 
in this connection he does not subscribe 
to Coleridge’s saying that “experience is 
like the stern light of a ship; it, only 
illuminates the path over which we have 
traveled.” Says Mr. Wood: “I do not 
believe that the only view of the future 
is the experience of the past, and I say 
that with all due respect for the past.” 

His Civic and Industry Activities 

Over the years Mr. Wood has served 
on many committees of the Surety As- 
sociation and in the old Acquisition Cost 
Conference for Fidelity and Surety 
Lines of which he was chairman for a 
term. He is a member of the Bankers 
Club of New York and the Casualty & 
Surety Club. In his home town of 
Mountainside, N. J., he is a member of 
the board of tax assessors and was re- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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N. J. Traffic Violators Face 
Penalty Point Plan July 1 


Traffic violators in New Jersey face 
the imposition of a penalty point plan 
starting on July 1, according to State 


General T. D. Parsons. As 
William J. 


director, the 


Attorney 
devised by Dearden, acting 


state motor vehicle plan 
penalty points 
for each When an 


accumulation of 12 points is reached in 


provides a schedule of 


type of violation. 


a three-year period, the driver must ap- 
pear before the motor vehicle director, 
who can revoke his license for three 
years. Illegal parking violations are not 
included. 

At the end of the three-year revoca- 
tion period the driver receives a_ red 
license card showing his conviction rec- 
ord. Then, if he should repeat again, he 
faces an immediate revocation for a 
period to be determined by the state. 

The violation points schedule is as follows: 
driving or permitting another to drive while 
intoxicated or under influence of narcotics, 12 
fatal 
leaving scene of accident, eight points; 


points; responsibility for a accident, 12 


points; 


reckless driving, six points; speeding, four 
points; other violations except parking, three 
points; three convictions within 18 months 


an additional three points. 


CONTINENTAL NAMES SCHALLER 


Appoints Him Resident Vice President 
of Eastern Surety Department; 
Was With National Surety 

Robert T. Schaller has joined the 
Continental Casualty Co. as resident vice 
president of the Eastern surety depart- 
ment, effective June 1, it is announced 
bv Roy Tuchbreiter, president of the 
Continental Cos. 

Mr. Schaller will be 
York City, and will be in 
fidelity and surety operations covering 
the eastern seaboard. 

\ graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Wharton School, where he 
majored in insurance and suretyship, 
Mr. Schaller has been in the insurance 
business since receiving his degree in 
1930. He acquired the first three years 
of his experience in Philadelphia, where 
he was associated with the Southern 
Surety Co. and Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co. 

Joining the National Surety Corp. in 
July, 1933, Mr. Schaller has been with 
that company continuously for the past 
19 years. He was assistant manager in 
Philadelphia until 1938 when he was 
made manager of the company’s Buffalo 
office. Further advancement came in 
1944, when he was moved to Detroit to 
serve as manager for the state. oft 
Michigan, a post he has filled since that 
time, devoting a great deal of his energy 
to insurance educational work. 
Mr. Schaller is immediate past presi- 
dent of the Surety Association of Michi- 
ean and the Casualty & Surety Execu 
tives Association of that state. He is 
also a member of the Detroit Rotary 
Club and has been very active in the 

local Boy Scout council. 


located in New 
charge of 


Buyers Hold Panel on 
Efficiency in Jobs 


KELLEY SERVES AS CHAIRMAN 


Francis, Blood, Cristy and Bretthole 
Discuss Surveys, Insurable Values, 
Records and Claim Handling 
\ panel session on “Organizing the 
Insurance Buyer’s Job Efficiently” was 
held at the insurance conference of the 
American Management Association in 
New York on the afternoon of May 20, 
with B. E. Kelley, consultant, Ebasc 
Services, New York, as presiding of 
cer. Following are the members of thi 

panel with their topics: 


Bion Francis, Wellington Sears 
Co., Boston, “Survey and Analysis 
Risks”; Herbert T. Blood, Sylvania 
Electric Products, New York, “Dete 
mination of Insurable Values”; James 


C. Cristy, Upjohn- Co, 
Mich., “Records and 
M. Bretthole, H. T. 
burgh, 


Kalamazoo, 
Reports’ . | 
Heinz Co., Pitts- 
“Loss and Claim Handling.” 
Francis on Risk Analysis 
Mr. Francis said that the job 
insurance buyer is to protect the cor 
tation, as far as can be done by insur 


ance, from loss of or damage to assets, 
from impairment of income and from 
liabilities imposed by law. He stressed 
the importance of “keeping an open 


mind and knowing as much as possible 


about our companies. 


The buver, he said must stand back 
occasionally and try to review the en- 
tire operation with an open mind _ to 
discover if the company is threatened 


by any new hazard to evaluate 
fect of increasing liability ay 1 
changing legal decisions, of defense ac 
tivities and of deflation. In future he 





said, the buver must persuade the other 
members of top management to work 
with him. In recent years, he said, man 


agement has realized the importance of 
taxes and no important 
sion is made now unless management 
has first considered the tax aspec 

“Tt is equally important,” Mr. Francis 
said, “for management to appreciate the 
importance of insurance. We are re 
sponsible for vast amounts of property 


and earnings. Whenever decisions are 
le which affect 


made that protection, we 
called in exactly 
i 


business deci- 





should be the 
way the tax man is called in.” In sum 
mation, Mr. Francis said: 

“Our job broac ly is to 
financial position of our companies as 
far as this can be done through insur 
ance. There are some hazards against 
which insurance cannot protect us. For 
example, if our company uses raw ma 
terials which fluctuate sharply in price, 
a poor job of purchasing raw materials 
may easily convert a profit to a 
No insurance program can protect us 
against this risk. But there are hazards 
against which insurance can protect us; 
there are other hazards against hich 
Tt pre 


loss 


insurance is one of several ways « 
tecting us.” 
Blood on Insurable Values 
Mr. Blood spoke of the effect of 
flation on insurable values and said t 
(Continued on 


tint 
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Anderson Speaks On 
Loss Control Duties 


INS. MANAGEMENT FUNCTION 


Calls Loss Pe wee ‘an Prevention Most 
Important and Valuable Service Op- 
portunity for Ins. Administrator 





Henry Anderson, insurance manager, 
United Paramount Theatres, Inc., who 
was recently appointed to the insurance 
advisory board of the Defense prepare 
ment, addressed the Insurance Confer 
ence of the American Management Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Statler, New York 
City on May 19. The purpose of Mr. 
Anderson’s talk was to show how loss 
analysis and loss prevention have become 
inevitable functions of insurance man- 
agement and represent the most impor- 
tant and valuable opportunities for serv- 
ice that the insurance administrator ca 
render his corporation. 

To substantiate this point of view, Mr. 
\nderson following con 
clusions: 

“(1) Top management cannot itself 
perform the functions necessary to safe- 
guard the enterprise against losses aris- 
out of property damage, legal lia- 
ility or interruption of operations. 

“(2) Management must delegate this 
responsibility to a specialist. 

“(3) The logical place for this re- 
sponsibility is with insurance manage- 
ment, particularly inasmuch as most of 
the problems involved are already being 
studied and handled in connection with 
insurance, 

“(4) In view of the nature of the 
problems involved and their importance 
to the stockholders and to management, 
insurance administration with its loss 
prevention facilities should tie in to 
management directly at the policy mak- 
ing level. 

“(5) The necessity for at times im- 
posing certain instructions or restric- 
tions upon operations; the broad nature 
of the decisions required; the amount 
of expenditure involved; the necessity 
for quick decisions; are further reasons 
for tying in to top management. 

“(6) An increasing number of forms 
of insurance are being written on an ex- 
perience or cost plus basis, and there- 
fore loss prevention represents direct 
savings. Such savings may be most sub- 
stantial 

“(7) Self-insurance, 
deductible insurance, and some of the 
proposed broader forms require a de- 
tz analysis of loss possibilities and 
an intensive fire prevention work to as- 
sure their success. 

“(8) The term ‘insurance management’ 
or ‘insurance administration’ implies to- 
day an abilitv to analyze fire and explo- 
sion and other hazards; a familiarity 
with the fire properties of 
various types of construction, a knowl- 
edge of fire and other loss prevention: a 
knowledge of fire extinguishing equip- 
ment. 

In expanding some of these 
sions, Mr. Anderson said: 
Business Interruption and Self-Insurance 


reached the 





excess loss and 





resistive 


conclu- 


“Business interruption risks provide 
an excellent example of the application 
of the principles of loss analysis and 
loss prevention. The probability of oc- 
currence of loss and the amount. of 
business interruption loss in dollars mav 
today far exceed the actual physical 
damage loss. It has been customary to 
think of and prepare loss statistics in 
terms of property loss only. The record 
would be far more significant if it in- 
cluded the business interruption loss 
which is just as real. 

“Most of the newer developments and 
pending developments in insurance in- 
evitably point to insurance management 
making analyses of the risk and carrying 
on intensive loss prevention work for 
their success. 

“Self-insurance above all is based 
upon a thorough and detailed knowledge 
of the insured risk including analysis of 
past loss record; determination of the 
maximum probable and possible single 
loss; aggregate or recurring losses; de- 
tails of plant construction and operation; 








Mr. Anderson said: 


Kipp Describes Ideal Policy for 
Protection of Traveling Employes 


Speaking on “Adequate Insurance 
Protection for Traveling Employes,” W. 
Edgar Kipp, assistant secretary, Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America, 
addressed the Insurance Conference of 
the American Management Association 
in New York, May 21. With reference 
to hazards to be covered, Mr. Kipp said 
some employers select air coverage only, 
others will add conveyance coverage, 
others will place the emphasis on occu- 
pational coverage and still others will 
cover all the hazards of travel. 

As to the type of policy which will 
be adequate in respect of guaranteeing 
that protection is always in effect when 
the hazard against which protection is 
desired results in the injury or death 
of an employe, Mr. Kipp said there are 
many forms available, ranging from in- 
dividual policies covering air travel only, 
to the blanket form of policy covering 
all travel hazards for all employes. 

“The only type of policy which meets 
the test of adequacy in respect to cer- 
tainty of performance,” he said, “is the 
blanket form which automatically covers 
every employe against the hazards for 
which protection has been purchased 
and which requires no action on the 
part of the employe or any other per- 
son. 

Outlining what he said may be the 
ideal policy for the protection of the 
tr aveling employe, Mr. Kipp stated: 

‘This outline will illustrate not only 
adequate protection against the hi izards 
of traveling, but the types of indemnity 
to be provided, namely, death benefit for 
loss of life, weekly indemnity for loss 
of time, and blanket medical to cover 
the cost of treatment of injuries; also 
the amount of insurance recommended 
as adequate. The ideal policy would pro- 
vide coverage and indemnity on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

“1. It would be blanket as to all haz- 
ards and as to all employes traveling on 
company business. 2. It would cover in 
all types of aircraft, including com- 
pany-owned or the so-called industrial 
planes, and even in individually-owned 
planes. 3. It would cover war risk while 
the employe is traveling outside of the 
United States. 4. It would include bene- 
fits for loss of life, limb, time and medi- 
cal expense. 5. For foreign exposures it 
would na “weekly benefits for loss 
of time due to sickness. 


6. Benefits would be based on the 


W. EDGAR KIPP 


earned income of the traveling employe. 
It is recommended that for loss of life 
a death benefit of twice the annual 
earned income be provided. Weekly in- 
demnity woud be provided at the rate 
of 80% of the earned income, and medi- 
cal expense for accident would be ap- 
proximately 20 times the weekly indem- 
nity. 

“Consideration might also be given to 
certain related coverages, such as volun- 
tary workmen’s compensation for em- 
ployes stationed abroad; and where 
there may be a feeling of responsibility, 
blanket accident insurance to cover a 
convention or meeting of agents or deal- 
ers, and the activities of athletic teams 
sponsored by the employer. 

“In the foregoing list of features for 
the ideal travel policy I mentioned 
weekly indemnity for sickness. This fea- 
ture is frequently overlooked, although 
it contributes a valuable service, because 
when abroad the traveling employe is 
exposed to endemic diseases which he is 
not well prepared to resist, and he may 
also encounter inferior sanitary condi- 
tions which lead to many difficulties.” 





explosion and other 
risks; analysis of per- 


analysis of fire, 
property damage 
sonal injury risk. 

“Without the accompaniment of loss 
prevention, a self-insurance plan cannot 
succeed. Loss prevention activities must 
be tied in to the plan. In some instances 
the plan provides for a rating schedule 
under which improvements made by the 
plant are recognized in the rate. Excess 
and deductible insurance, which are 
forms of insurance closely related to 
self-insurance, require the same type of 
analysis and prevention work as does 
self-insurance. 

‘There are elements of danger in the 
excess and deductible plan which must 
be thoroughly explored. Multiple line 
underwriting shows much promise as a 
means of broadening insurance protec- 
tion over many fields. It will bring with 
it the necessity for appraising a larger 
number of different risks in order to 
evaluate the Esperance, and the desir- 
ability of carrying on prevention work 
over a broader field.” 


Loss Control Valuable Under Newer 
Rating Plans 


Mr. Anderson further pointed out that 
loss prevention and control means a 
definite savings under the newer rating 
plans, especially experience rating in the 
fire field and the retrospective rating 
plan for workmen’s compensation. 

Turning to the public liability field, 
the courts are 


recognizing in larger verdicts the in- 
creased cost of living and of hospital and 
medical care. There is a changing so- 
cial attitude and large corporations, par- 
ticularly, feel the impact of this atti- 
tude in a greater trend towards fixing 
liability and in increased damages 
awarded to claimants. The amounts of 
insurance carried to cover liability for 
bodily injuries should keep pace with 
current awards and renewed efforts must 
be made to prevent accidents by analysis 
of losses and provision of safeguards. 

“The insurance administrator will know 
his loss ratio at all times tinder each 
form of insurance and as soon as he 
finds it getting out of line will put on 
the pressure. A summary of losses avail- 
able for ready reference will enable him 
to detect common causes and put his 
finger on prevention measures. 

“The same principles of loss analysis 
and loss prevention apply to other fields 
such as boiler and machinery insurance, 
automobile insurance, fidelity bonds, bur- 
glary, etc. Losses in these fields are all 
subject to control.” 


NAMES McFADDEN AND MURRAY 
James S. McFadden has been ap- 
pointed field representative at the San 
Francisco branch of the Standard Ac- 
cident Insurance Co. of Detroit and its 
fire and marine affiliate, Planet Insur- 
ance Co., and Martin W. Murray has 
been made claim representative at the 
companies’ Philadelphia branch. 








Case Studies Reveal 
Lessons From Losses 


JOHN J. JACKSON SPEAKS TO AMA 


Tells Insurance Conference to “Look 
for the Unexpected” to Prevent 
Large Losses From Fraud 


In an address delivered to the In- 
surance Conference of the American 
Management Association at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City, May 19-21, John 
J. Jackson, assistant general attorney, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore, said 
that the ine reasing comlexity of today’s 
business activities multiplied the haz- 
ards of all sorts of losses, particularly 
that of the hazard of employe dishon- 
esty. In his remarks Mr. Jackson 
pointed out: “An employer can mini- 
mize the degree of vulnerability to most 
hazards by diligence in the selection of 
competent employes. Competence alone, 
however, does not lessen the greatest 
of all hazards—that of loss through em- 
ploye dishonesty. The competent em- 
ploye is the best equipped employe to 
carry on. stealings over long periods 
without detection.” There are many dif- 
ferent ways an employe can steal. In 
describing the techniques Mr. Jackson 
said: 

“They range from the simple tak- 
ing of cash, merchandise or equipment, 
without any attempt at concealment, 
through stealing and concealing by the 
most complicated manipulation of rec- 
ords. They involve the ‘lone wolf’ em- 
ploye, those employes who work in col- 
lusion among themselves, and employes 
operating in collusion with confederates 
on the outside. The methods used are 
many, but the most frequent probably 
are the padding of payrolls. reporting 
as noncollectible doubtful bills which 
were collected, failure to record cash 
sales, raising checks after they have 
been signed, and having checks drawn 
in payment of fictitious bills and cash- 
ing such checks.” Continuing he said: 

Some Case Studies 

“At the present time there is a very 
interesting case pending. A large manu- 
facturing company discovered that one 
of its weighmasters was involved with 
some junk dealers in stealing large 
quantities of scrap metal. These dealers 
had contracts with the company to buy 
scrap. The scrap was hauled away in 
the dealers’ trucks, and the weighmaster 
conceived the idea of increasing the 
listed weight of each truck over its ac- 
tual weight, and loading upon each 
truck two hundred pounds more scrap 
than the amount for which the dealer 
paid. In some instances he also per- 
mitted full loads to be taken out with- 
out putting through invoices. The weigh- 
master and three dealers were prose- 
cuted criminally and found guilty. While 
it is known that the loss is large, the 
amount cannot be determined with any 
accuracy.” 

Mr. Jackson also cited this case: “The 
salaried accountant of a large manufac- 
turing company cashed checks payable 
to the company, falsified expense ac- 
counts, and misappropriated the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of scrap and moneys 
obtained from the legitimate sale of the 
company’s merchandise to fellow em- 
ployes. He operated an_ independent 
business of his own and paid the sal- 
aries of his employes, and other ex- 
penses of his independent business, with 
company funds. He also padded the 
payrolls, thus procuring the issuance of 
checks payable to fictitious persons, and 
cashed these checks. These and other 
operations, were continued over a_ pe- 
riod of seven or eight years, with a loss 
to the company of nearly $200,000. Tt 
seems incredible that this loss could 
have happened as it did; but it is no 
worse than many others that pass 
through the claim departments of your 
surety companies. 

No Company Immune 

“No company, bv reason of system 
safeguards alone,” he said, “is immune 
to the possibilitv of awakening some 
morning to the fact that some trusted 
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W.Harold Leonhart in Welcoming Role 
On Eddie Cantor Day in Baltimore 





W. Harold Leonhart, president of 
Leonhart & Co., Inc. of Bz iltimore, who 
is one of that city’s most civic minded 
insurance agents, took a prominent role 
in the recent Eddie Cantor Day, staged 
to spur blood donations to the Red Cross 
for the Armed Forces. As chairman of 
the blood program committee of the 
Baltimore chapter of the Red Cross, Mr. 
Leonhart, met the famed comedian at the 
airport and was host with Mrs. Leonhart 
at a reception in his honor that evening 
at Emerson Hotel. Mr. Cantor made a 
personal appearance at the L; yric 
Theater, Baltimore, the only admission 
charge being the offer of a pint of blood. 
Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, who is a 


partner in D’Alesandro-McCullough In- 


surance Agency, Inc., Baltimore, issued 
a proclamation in which he urged that 
“all citizens qualified to do so donate 
a pint of blood in order that some fight- 
ing men and women in Korea will have 
an opportunity to live...” 

Harold F, Ogden, vice president of the 
United States F. & G,, as chairman of 
the Baltimore Red Cross Chapter, intro- 
duced Mr. Cantor at the Lyric Theater. 
Earlier in the month Mr. Ogden had 
accepted on behalf of the Red Cross De- 
fense Blood Center the first of four 
bloodmobiles, the gift of Luke E. Hart, 
president of the National Fraternal Con- 
eress. 





Two Join American Re. 

The American Re-Insurance Co. an- 

nounces that Harold L. Eggert, and Wil- 
liam J. French have recently joined its 
underwriting staff, the former in the 
general casualty division of the under- 
writing department and the latter in the 
surety and fidelity division. 
; Mr. Eggert began his insurance career 
in 1932 with the Fidelity & Casualty and 
was later associated with the (American) 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty and more 
recently with the Employers Reinsur- 
ance. 

Mr. French’s underwriting experience 
has been in the bonding field, his first 
ten years with the Fidelity & Casualty 
and the last four with the General Re- 
Insurance Corp. 


Compensation Benefits 


Increased in Michigan 
Governor Williams of Michigan * 
signed into law a measure providing for 
payment of $4 more a week in work- 
men’s compensation benefits to depend- 
ents of workers injured or killed who 
are eligible for maximum benefits and 
$3 more for dependents of workers in 
minimum benefit brackets. 

Maximum benefits under the new law 
range from $28 to $36 per week. de- 
pending on the number of dependents, 
monte minimum benefits will vary from 
$16 to $24 a week. The new act also in- 
creases burial benefits from $300 to 


$400 


Employers Mutuals’ Director 

H. J. Hagge, chairman of the board of 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, has an- 
nounced the election of Harry C. Moore, 
President of the Beloit (Wis.) Iron 
Works, to the Employers Mutuals’ board 
of direc tors. 

Mr. Moore, who is also a member of 
the boards of directors of Beloit College 
and the Warner Electric Brake Co., 
Beloit, serves as president of Beloit 
Foundation, Inc. 


AUTO INSURANCE ‘PANEL HELD 


A panel on automobile insurance was 
conducted at the May 20 meeting of the 
Insurance Buyers Association of Minne- 
sota at the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis. 


Illinois Department Is 
Finishing Liquidations 


DALEY MAKES REPORT TO DAY 


Expects Nine Pending Cases to Be 
Wound Up This Year; U. S. Mutual 
Involves Extensive Litigation 
In a report to Director J. Edward Day 
of the Illinois Department of Insurance, 
John M. Daley, special deputy in charge 
of liquids itions, announced that nine 
pending insurance company liquidations 
will be wound up by the end of this 

year. 

These include Builders & Manufactur- 
ers Casualty Co., final distribution of 
which will be made within approximately 
six weeks. Daley has just succeeded in 
obtaining a $97,000 final settlement in 
connection with reinsurance held by 
Builders and this will make possible a 
final dividend estimated at 20% on al- 
lowed general claims, in addition to 30% 
already distributed. 

Mr. Daley also reported that all other 
liquidations begun prior to 1950 will be 
completed by the end of this year. This 
will leave, in the liquidation division, 
the cases of only a few companies put 
in Eaatdation in 1950 or early 1951. Prin- 
cipal ones of these are United States 
Mutual Insurance Co., Progress Insur- 
ance Association and Great Lakes Auto- 
mobile Insurance Group. 

Litigation Is Pending 

Extensive litigation, including a crim- 
inal action, is pending as to United 
States Mutual. Mr. Daley reported that 
so few assets have been located for 
Progress and Great Lakes that it is 
doubtful whether there will be anything 
for claimants. The Progress insolvency 
involved criminal fraud and the asso- 
ciation’s president was successfully pros- 
ecuted in Cook County Criminal Court. 

Director Day pointed out that more 
than a year has passed without the 
necessity of putting an Illinois insurance 
company in liquidation for insolvency. 
Referring to the fact that business writ- 
ten by Illinois home office companies 
has increased 324% in 10 vears, Day 
stated that the present solvency record 
is another indication of the healthy 
state of Illinois insurance. 


Brewster Says Forthcoming Auto Rate 
Revision Should Ease the Market 


The forthcoming revision of rates for 
automobile liability insurance should ease 
the market for this type of coverage, 
William H. 
sion manager, National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters, told members of the 
Suffolk County Agents’ Association at a 
meeting May 22 in Bayshore, N. 

“Tt is now quite generally known that 
further substantial rate increases are 
necessary at. the present time,” Mr. 
3rewster stated, “and in order to 
approach the present rate problem 
realistically for the determination of 
rates which are eR aEe for the balance 
of 1952 and 1953, it is necessary that we 
utilize the most glen loss ratio and 
claim cost data available. 

“In this way we shall be able to close 
the gap between the latest policy year 
experience, state by state, and the period 
during which the new rates will be ap- 
plicable. In the face of the severe un- 
derw riting losses, the need for increased 
rates in the immedi: ite future is self- 
evident, The companies should have rates 
that are adequate to meet their obliga- 
tions under automobile liability policies 
and, in fact, to return a reasonz ible profit 
on their operations. Such a result, would 
serve to ease the insurance market for 
a coverage which the insuring public 
feels is desirable by reason of existing 
financial responsibility laws.” 

Points to Adverse Loss Record 


Mr. Brewster characterized the in- 


Brewster, automobile divi- 


creasingly adverse loss record of auto- 
mobile liability insurance as_ probably 
“the most perplexing problem facing in- 
surance companies and rating organiza- 
tions today.” He pointed out that the 
year 1951 produced the greatest under- 
writing loss ever experienced on this line 
by the stock companies, with the total 
loss estimated to exceed $100,000,000. 

“On the basis of oral reports from 
re iny executives, the experience dur- 
ing the first three months of 1952 has 
lens even worse than in 1951,” Mr. 
Brewster emphasized. “In the light of 
these facts and the continued upward 
spiral of our inflationary economy there 
is no doubt that further substantial rate 
increases are necessary at this time. The 
companies cannot continue to suffer sub- 
stantial adverse loss ratios, which have 
resulted in the present tight market, 
without impairing their financial stability 
and solvency.” 

The insuring public has indicated a 
definite sensitiveness with respect to any 
increase in the cost of automobile 
liability insurance, he said, but has over- 
looked the fact that the present coun- 
trywide average rate level of stock com- 
panies for bodily injury and property 
damage coverage combined is only 35% 
above the prewar level. 

Mr. Brewster suggested that, agents, 
who are in constant touch with their 
policyholders, are in a favorable position 
to explain to them the reasons behind 
the needed rate increases. 


Wallace Gets Gold Plaque; 
Gambrell Succeeds Him 





Squire Haskins 
Travis T. Wallace (left) with 
Eric C. Gambrell 


Eric C, 
Agency, 


Gambrell, head of Seay-Hall 
Dallas, and prominent in Texas 
agency circles, is the new president of 
the Insurance Club of Dallas. He suc- 
ceeds Travis T. Wallace, president of 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, who 
recently completed a term as the first 
year’s president of the club. 

A cocktail party for the club’s mem- 
bership numbering more than 500 was 
given recently, honoring Mr. Wallace as 
outgoing president. Recognition was also 
given to Mr. Wallace’s 30th year in the 
life and A. & H. insurance business. 
Mr. Gambrell, as vice president, pre- 
sented him with a gold plz aque stating 
appreciation for his efforts in helping 
to establish the organization. 

Other officers elected besides Mr. 
Gambrell are Barney Shields, Great Na- 
tional Life, vice president; J. F. Miazza, 
General Adjustment Bureau, treasurer; 
J. Frank Smith, Southland Life, secre- 
tary. New directors are Emerson Davis, 
G. S. Yeargan, James D. Edgecomb, L. 
Mortimer Buckley, Alton Jones, Robert 
Lovelace and Hobart Price. Hoid-over 
directors are Ben Lee Boynton, Ben H. 
Mitchell, R. W. Baxter, Barney Vans- 
ton, F. R. Charles, and Hal Gulledge 

The Insurance Club of Dallas is one 
of three such clubs in the nation. It 
has completed its first year in excellent 
financial condition, according to Treas 
urer Miazza. The club has embarked 
on a membership drive for non-resi- 
dents. The Dallas membership is lim- 
ited to 500 and has been closed for 
some time. 


Thirty-one Men Complete 
Hartford A. & I. Course 


Thirty-one insurance men completed 
an intensive four-weeks’ training pro- 
gram at the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co., on May 13. 

Subjects covered in the training pro- 
gram included automobile liability, gen- 
eral liability, plate glass, accident and 
health, workmen’s compensation and 
burglary insurance. and fidelity and 
surety bonds. Hartford Accident, irepre- 
sentatives attending the course came 
from Illinois, Missouri, Connecticut, 
ae Nebraska. Tennessee, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana. New York, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota and On- 
tario, Canada. 


WM. H. O’TOOLE DEAD 
William H. O’Toole, a St. Paul public 
accountant who for several vears fought 
increases in compensation insurance 
rates in Minnesota in behalf of em- 

ployers, is dead at the age of 71. 
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Carlson on Loss Trends 
In Automobile Liability 


SPEAKS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 





Says Battle for Increase in Allowance in 
Rates for Profit and Contingencies 
Must Be Pressed to Limit 


Stock insurance companies alone suf- 
fered net underwriting losses of more 
than $200,000,000 on their automobile in- 
surance business from 1946 through 1951, 
Thomas O. Carlson, actuary of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
declared at Columbia, S. C., recently. 

Addressing a meeting of the South 
Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents, the National Bureau actuary 
said that the net underwriting losses 
suffered by the stock companies on au- 
tomobile liability coverages for the 
single year 1951 are estimated at more 
than $100,000,000, making that year the 
most adverse one ever experienced for 
automobile liability insurance by the 
stock companies. 

The basic reason for the present situa- 
tion of a continuously increasing uptrend 
in automobile liability costs, Mr. 


loss 


Carlson pointed out, lies in the apathy 
of the people of this country toward 
the entire problem of automobile acci- 
dent costs and the more underlying 


problem of the autom« bile as an instru- 
ment of death, bodily injury and prop- 
erty destruction, 


Difficulty Lies in Arousing 
‘A great deal has been said in re- 
cent years about the apathy of the 





in general terms,” the actuary 
“We have proved as a_ nation 
when aroused to action there is 


no othing that we cannot accomplish. The 
difficulty lies in the arousing. The news- 


papers are full of articles calling atten- 
tion to the slaughter on the highways, 
but people still look upon traffic regu- 
lations in the same light in which they 


looked upon the Volstead amendment not 
sO many vears ago, as an — rement 
of personal liberties that each individual 
should deal with on his own initiative.” 
Increases in automobile liability rates 


essent if the insurance companies 





re to continue to furnish the insurance 
service that is such an important part 
of the economy today, Mr. Carlson 
pointed out. But he warned that rounds 
of increases in rates correct only the 
surface aspects and do not cut below 


the surface to the roots. The final an- 


swer, he said, still lies in emphasis upon 
the education of drivers in highway 
safety through the insurance companies, 


= ela ay agents, insurance supervisory 


officia newspapers and_ radios, and 
pub ree tp community groups every- 
where. 

fig insurance companies do not want 
any higher rates than are necessary to 


pay ei loss and expense costs and to 
allow them a reasonable profit,” Mr. 
Carlson stated. “Since the end of World 


War IT, the rates that have been charged 
have fallen far short of even this ob- 
underwriting losses of 


jective. The net 
the stock carriers alone 
of 1945 have amounted to more than 
$200,000,000 on the automobile liability 
lines. IT should not have to explain to 
you as insurance people that by under- 
writing losses IT mean the excess of the 
incurred insurance losses and expenses 
over and above the earned premiums.” 


since the end 





Rate Increases in Order 

The continued upward trend of auto- 
mobile liability loss costs through et 
means that further very substantial rat 
increases this year are in order, a. 
Carlson pointed out. There is every rea- 
son to believe, he continued, that aver- 
age claim will continue upward 
through the next couple of years at least, 
regardless of what happens to the con- 
sumers price index. Te explained that 
during the 18-months’ period prior to 
the Korean war, when prices generally 
had been leveling off, liability claim 
mtinued to climb upward. 

The 1952 rate review program that will 
be seaciasdianll in the various jurisdictions 
involves use of statewide calendar year 
ratios through the year 1951 and 


costs 


costs ¢ 


tnas 
toss 


average claim cost developments pro- 
jected to the midpoint of 1953 to deter- 
mine the required level of rates, Mr. 
Carlson said. 

“All loss ratios are adjusted to the 
current rate level, to reflect the effect 
of the rate revisions made effective last 
year and in prior years,” he stated. “In 
those states with sparse experience, due 
allowance is made for fluctuations in the 
experience ‘by introducing weighting 
with the countrywide indications of 
trend. Assuming that some projection 
into the future is absolutely essential 
in order to establish rate levels that will 
approximate adequacy for the period 
during which they are to apply, a de- 
velopment factor is added to carry the 
experience indications from that average 
1951 level (based upon calendar year loss 
ratios) to an average 1953 level. This 
additional factor is based upon claim 
cost developments alone, determined 
from statewide data for the years 1949, 
1950 and 1951. 

Trend Factor Is Separated 

‘The reason the trend factor has been 
thus separated into two parts is that 
it was considered desirable to utilize all 
of the elements contributing to the loss 
cost in developing the policy year data 
to reflect the cost levels of the most 
recent period for which we have any ex- 
nerience, namely the average 1951 level. 
This portion of the trend factor is there- 
fore based upon ratios. Beyond 
that point it is difficult to hypothesize as 
respects the trend of claim frequencies. 
but in view of past developments of 
average claim costs it is sound to include 
a trend factor based upon the assumn- 
tion of the continued ‘upward develop- 
ment of the average claim costs. 

In explaining the 1952 proeram, Mr. 
Carlson pointed out that bodily injury 
losses are settled on the average 21 
months after the policy is written. As- 
suming, he said, that the forthcoming 
schedules of rates were to be made 
effective July 1, which he said was purely 
hypothetical, and that they remained in 


loss 


effect for one year from July 1, 1952, 
to July 1, 1953, then the average policy 
writing date at such rates would be Jan- 


uary 1, 1953. The average claim cost 
settlement date of those policies would 
be 21 months or October 1, 1954, he said. 

“Tt should be borne in mind that al- 
though the average claim settlement 
date of the policies for which we are 
now establishing rates will be, at the 
earliest, October of 1954, this program 
calls for projection on the basis of the 
claim cost element alone to the average 
level contemplated in 1953, or if you 
will, to the average date of July 1, 
1953,” Mr. Carlson stated. “There is 
serious doubt, therefore, as to whether 
even these proposed rate levels will 
prove to be adequate for the period in 
which they will be effective.” 

Discusses Profit Factor 

Mr. Carlson discussed in some detail 
the matter of a reasonable provision for 
profit and contingencies, pointing out 
that in the liability lines this provision 
in the nast has been 2.5% of the manual 
rates. He said that the National Bureau 
announced about a year ago its inten- 
tion of including a provision of 5% of 
the manual rates in its subseque nt revi- 
sions. The subcommittee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
to which this matter was referred has 
publicized a report indicatine that in 
its opinion the profit factor should not 
be increased bevond 3.5% of premimms 
in the casualtv lines, he said. The 5% 
factor, Mr. Carlson pointed out, would 
constitute the same provision for this ele- 
ment in the rates as is now contained 
in the rates for the fire lines throughout 
the country and would provide a profit 
to the industry, if earned, which would 
be extremely conservative in comparison 
with returns in other major industries, 
regardless of the base unon which the 
calculations are made. Tf the business 
is to survive and is to continue on a 
sound basis, the baitle for the increase 
in the allowance in the rates for profit 
and contingencies must be pressed to 
the limit, he said. 

Mr. Carlson traced the pattern of 
automobile liability rates before, during 


Current Tax Situation 
Reviewed by C. W. Tye 


HE ALSO LEADS’ DISCUSSION 
Addresses Cosailis Acsiniieie and 
Statisticians; Tells How to Handle 
Transition Year Tax Problems 


Charles W. Tye, tax counsel to the 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, and 
member of the joint tax committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, reviewed the current tax 





Pach Bros. 
TYE 


CHARLES W. 


situation of the stock insurance compa- 
nies, other than life, in his address be- 
fore the Association of Casualty Ac- 
countants and Statisticians at the spring 
conference held at Pocono Manor, Pa., 
May 15. 

After 
ment of the 
these companies, 


detailing the historical develop- 
Federal statutes taxing 
he reviewed the litiga- 
tion which led to the changes in the 
convention form of annual statement, 
and pointed out how the transition year 
tax problems should be handled. He also 
noted that the question of allowance of 
claim adjustment expenses and incurred- 
but-not-reported losses seems now to be 
resolved favorably to the industry. 


Leads 
Mr. Tve 


as to the need for 


Group Discussion 


then led a group discussion 
uniform methods of 
auditing by the revenue agents, with 
particular emphasis upon the methods 
being employed in testing loss reserves 
under the so-called subsequent develop- 
ment theory now used by the Treasury 
Department. In this regard, he pointed 
out that one should be alert to the pos- 
sibility of revenue agents attempting to 
substitute their inexperienced judgment 
for that of our trained claim men and; 
also, that arbitrary development for- 
mulae having no relationship in fact to 
the true run-off should be resisted. 

He emphasized that during this infla- 
tionary period one should not be forced 
to pay tax on funds which experience 
dictates are absolutely necessary to dis- 
charge our outstanding known and un- 
known liabilities. Mr. Tve also briefly 
reviewed the excess profits tax law in 
the light of a couple of years experi- 
ence under it. 





and after World War II and explained 
in detail the bases for the rate reduction 
during the war and the upward revision 
after the war’s end, a revision which 
subsequently proved inadequate, due to 
unforeseeable factors. He also explained 
in detail the delayed impact of price 
movements in general and particularly 
why claim costs continue to rise long 
after consumers prices level off 


Lt. Robert J. Allen 
Returns From Korea 


WITH CASUALTY & SURETY ASSN. 


Resumes Traffic Post After Duty as Fire 
and Accident Prevention Specialist 
in Japan and Korea 


Robert J. Allen, chief traffic engineer 
of the Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Companies’ accident prevention de- 
partment for three years before he was 
recalled to active military duty in Janu- 


ary, 1951, has returned to his former 
position with the Association, it was 
announced today by J. Dewey Dorsett, 


general manager. 

As a lieutenant of the Army Corps of 
Engineers, Mr. Allen saw service in this 
country, Japan and Korea as an accident 
prevention § specialist. At Panmunjom, 
Korea, following the accident last year 
in which a hydrogen-filled identification 
balloon exploded near the truce negoti- 
ators’ tent and injured a number of 
soldiers, he carried out successfully a 
special project to prevent future explo- 
sions of such balloons, which are used 
to identify the armistice conference area 
to combat aircraft. He also served for 
four months as assistant chief, fire pre- 
vention division, general headquarters 
of the Far East Command, with respon- 
sibility for fire prevention and _ protec- 
tion in all military installations in Japan, 
Korea, Okinawa, Guam and the Philip- 
pines. 

His Safety Background 


In Tokyo, Mr. Allen was safety di- 
rector of the engineer section of Far 
East Command headquarters. He was 
responsible for accident prevention 
among military personnel, Army civilians 
and more than 10,000 of their Japanese 
employes in the Japanese capital. Be- 
for going to Japan he was _ assistant 
safety director of the Second Army, with 
hes \dquarters at Fort George G. Meade, 
covering army installations within a 
seven state area. 

Robert H. Harleston, Jr., who served 
as the association’s traffic engineer dur- 
ine most of Mr. Allen’s military service, 
recently joined the staff of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s medical college in New York 
City. 

Mr. Allen, who holds a master of sci- 
ence degree in traffic engineering from 
the University of Illinois, will carry out 
the accident prevention department’s 
comprehensive traffic and safety pro- 
grams, which he had previously helped 
to develop and expand before being re- 
called to military service as an Army 
reservist. These include the development 
of such publications as the “Traffic En- 
gineering Handbook,” “Manual of Traffic 
Engineering Studies,” “Traffic Engineer- 
ing and the Police,” “Motor Vehicle 
Inspection Manual,” and the series of 
case histories of traffic engineering proj- 
which have reduced accidents, 
deaths and injuries, published regularly 
as “Getting Results Through Traffic En- 
gineering” bulletins. 


ects 


Mountain Goes to Hartford 
As Aetna’s Casualty Head 


Harry M. Mountain, vice president of 
the Aetna Insurance Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries and manager of the Aetna’s 
western department at Chicago, will be 
transferred to Hartford as of July 1 
to assume administration duties in the 
home office in charge of the over-all 
casualty operations of the group. This 
announcement was made by President 
Clinton L. Allen. 

Harold B. Kiefer, manager at Chicago 
of the Aetna’s casualty subsidiary, the 
Century Indemnity Co., will accompany 
Mr. Mountain to Hartford and will have 
supervision of the agency and produc- 
tion department of the company, a posi- 
tion formerly occupied by Vice Presi- 
dent Frank S. Becker, Jr., who recently 
retired. Rush W. Carter, assistant man- 
ager of the fire companies at the west- 
ern department, will be made managef 
to succeed Mr. Mountain. 
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Prudential Announces 
Group Schedule Changes 


HAS INCREASED PREMIUM RATES 


Group Hospital and Surgical Expense 
Policy Experience Affected by Up- 
ward Trend of Claim Rates 


Because of the substantial increase in 
the cost of hospital care, The Prudential 
has announced an increase in its group 
hospital and surgical expense insurance 
rates. Announcement was made by Ed- 
mund B. Whittaker, vice president, at 
a press conference at the home office 
in Newark this week. He pointed out 
that for some time the company has 
been concerned with the upward trend of 
the claim rates under group hospital 
and surgical expense insurance policies. 
In addition to the increased cost of 
hospital care there has been an increas- 
ing tendency on the part of persons 
insured to take the fullest advantage of 
both hospital and surgical coverage. 

“After a thorough analysis of Pruden- 
tial’s experience,” Mr. Whittaker said, 
“we find it necessary to increase our 
schedule of premium rates for these 
types of insurance.” The new rates, 
Mr. Whittaker remarked, compare fa- 
vorably with those of other companies. 

The following notice, over the signa- 
ture of Valentine Howell, executive 
vice president and actuary, was sent to 
ordinary agencies managers, assistants 
and full-time special agents, district man- 
agers and staff managers of the com- 
pany: 

“The rate schedules will be effective 
as of May 16, 1952, for new quotations, 
and all existing rate schedules will be 
withdrawn. Applications on the basis of 
proposals made at our old rates within 
the last three months will be accepted 
only if received at the home office in 
your region on or before June 16, 1952, 
and provided the insurance is effective 
not later than August 1. 1952. The home 
office in your region will give considera- 
tion to extending the effective date dead- 
line provided the sole reason is delay in 
Wage (Salary, etc.) Stabilization Board 
approval, application for which must 
have been made to the proper Board 
prior to June 16, 1952. 

“The Hospital Expense premium rates 
are shown for plans providing a daily 
room and board benefit of $7. These 
rates are reduced by 2% for each $1 of 
daily benefit in excess of $7 for plans 
providing a daily room and board bene- 
fit from $8 to $14 inclusive. For plans 
providing a daily room and board bene- 
fit exceeding $14, the maximum reduc- 
ton of 14% will apply. The result should 
be taken to the nearest mill. 

“For example, Table I shows a rate of 
$.157 per dollar in the less than 11% 
female bracket for a $7 plan with 31 
times the daily limit for room and board 
and 10 times for special charges. The 
rate for a similar plan with a $12 daily 
limit for room and board would be 
obtained by subtracting 10% (5 X 2% 
per dollar) to obtain $141 per dollar. 
The rate for a similar plan with a $15 
daily limit for room and board would 
be the same as the rate per dollar for a 
$14 plan which is $.135 per dollar ($.157 
less 14%). If the daily limit involves 
a fractional part of a dollar, use the 
rate for the nearer dollar (even half 
dollars are thrown to the next higher 
dollar); e.g. use the $9 rate per dollar 
if the daily limit is $8.50 to $9.49 inclu- 
Sive. 

“The current scale of premium volume 
reductions will be continued. 

“The schedules only contain the rates 
for the most popular plans. Premium 
rates are not included for plans provid- 
ing 5 times the daily limit for spe- 
cial charges because there has been prac- 
tically no interest in this plan in recent 
months, In the event that a revision 


RECORD FOR NATIONAL A. & H. 


Treusch Announces New Commercial 
and Monthly Business Increased 134% 
Over First Four Months of 1951 
New commercial and monthly business 
for the first four months of 1952 showed 
an increase of more than 134% over the 
same period in 1951, it is announced by 
Joseph B. Treusch, vice president of 
the National Accident & Health Insur- 
ance Co. of Philadelphia. In commenting 
on the record breaking production made 
by the National field force, it was also 
reported that as many. policies were 
issued and paid for during this four- 
month period as were issued and paid 
for during the first nine months of 1951. 
Net premium income during April, 
1952, was up 19%% for the company 
and Mr. Treusch said it was a tribute 
to the excellent sales work being done 
by National representatives throughout 
the 20 states, including the District of 
Columbia, in which the company is cur- 

rently operating. 

Late last year, the National embarked 
on an accelerated agency program and 
several new policies were introduced to 
its portfolio of disability plans designed 
especially to meet the increasing de- 
mand for modern disability protection. 
Others are in the process of completion 
and will shortly be announced. 

The five leading general agencies in 
commercial sales for the first four 
months of 1952 were McCarthy & Mil- 


ler, Pittsburgh; W. R. Saxon, Ashe- 
ville, N: 263 (DD: Colbarn. Lakeland, 
Fla.; W. C. Nauman, Wilmington, Del., 


and Meyer Mersky, Pittsburgh. 


OPENS NEW NEWARK OFFICE 

The Maryland Casualty Co. announces 
the opening of its new Newark office 
at the Commerce Court Building. 





of an existing plan makes it necessary 
to use such rates, they may be obtained 
from the home office in your region. 

“We anticipate modifying our benefit 
structure for plans providing more than 
20 times the daily limit, and this letter 
will be supplemented shortly by an_an- 
nouncement giving further details. Such 
plans will be offered on a coinsurance 
basis, i.e. our plans will pay up to 20 
times the daily limit in full and 75% 
of the charges in excess of 20 times with 
an over-all maximum. Accordingly, the 
plan which pays up to 31 times the daily 
limit is withdrawn. 

“Under our new Group Hospital and 
Surgical Expense rate structure, we will 
not allow any discount for premiums 
payable less frequently than monthly. 
The annual, wee and quarterly 
rates will be 12, 6 or 3 times the month- 
ly rate, respectively. 

“New premium rates are also applicable 
for our Canadian Select Schedule and 
for the surgical schedules written in con- 
junction with pre-paid plans sponsored 
by medical organizations. These rates 
will be sent to the local offices involved. 
The necessary changes will be made in 
the Group Insurance Manual and revised 
pages will be distributed as soon as pos- 
sible. Our new rates are being sub- 
mitted for approval to the Insurance De- 
partments of the several states. 

“We are continuing studies of our ex- 
perience on other forms of Group Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance. While we 
are not prepared to make any announce- 
ment at this time, present indications 
are that rate increases will be required 
on Group Accident and Sickness _poli- 
cies. 

“We regret the necessity for making 
these changes, but we are sure you all 
appreciate that the cost of hospital and 
surgical care has gone up. In order to 
preserve sound actuarial principles, an 
increase in rates at this time is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 





Program Complete for 
Denver A. & H. Meeting 


H. & A. CONFERENCE GATHERING 


Nearly 300 Expected to Attend 4-Day 
Convention May 26-29; G. A. 
L’Estrange General Chairman 


The program has been completed for 
the 51st annual meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, May 
26-29, at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. Advance registration indi- 
cates an attendance near the 300 mark. 
G. A. L’Estrange, vice president, United 
American Life of Denver, is chairman 
of the convention committee. He will 
preside at the luncheon Tuesday, May 27. 

For those arriving Sunday evening, 
May 25, the Colorado Life Convention 
will be hosts at a reception from 5:30 
to 7:30 p.m. A_ golf tournament, at 
Cherry Hills Country Club is scheduled 
for all day Monday, climaxed by a golf 
banquet in the evening, For non-golfers 
a sightseeing tour of Denver and sur- 
rounding area has been arranged. 

One of the human interest highspots 
of the gathering will be a breakfast on 
Wednesday, May 28, in honor of Carl 
A. Ernst of St. Paul, president of the 
International Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, which is being 
given by V. J. Skutt, president, Mutual 
3enefit H. & A. That evening the annual 
conference banquet will be held preceded 
by the president’s reception. 
Commissioners Speak at First Session 

The following indicates the day-by-day 
speaking program starting Tuesday 
morning, May 27, with an address of 
welcome by Quigg Newton, mayor of 
Denver. 


Address of the President — Jarvis 
Farley, secretary and actuary, Massa- 
chusetts Indemnity. 

Greetings—Luke J, Kavanaugh, Com- 


missioner of Insurance, State of 


Colorado. 


“Growing Pains’ —Frank Sullivan, 
Commissioner of Insurance, State of 
Kansas; president, National Association 


of Insurance Commissioners. 

Report of Managing Director—C. O. 
Pauley. 

Luncheon—G. A. L’Estrange presiding. 

“The Safest Road to Safety’—William 
J. Grede, president, Grede Foundries, 
Inc., Milwaukee; president, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 

Tuesday Afternoon, May 27, 2 p.m. 

Robert R. Neal, North American Ac- 
cident vice president and counsel and 
executive committee chairman of con- 
ference, presiding. 

“How Do You Look to 
Force”’—C. W. Cameron, 
division manager, North American 
dent, Oklahoma City. 

“A Report to the Public on the What 
and Why of Hospital Costs”’—Harry 
Becker, associate director, Commission 
on Financing of Hospiti al Care, Chicago. 

“Some Problems in Health Insurance” 
—Ralph T. Heller, second vice president, 


Your Field 
southwestern 


Acci- 





The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America; president, International Claim 
Association, 


Speakers for Wednesday, May 28 

Jarvis Farley, President of the Con- 
ference, presiding. 

“Income Insurance for Physically Im- 
paired Applicants’—W. J. McGettigan, 
vice president, Security Life & Accident 
of Denver. 

“Where Is Group Insurance Headed” 
—J. E. Hellgren, third vice president, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 

“America at the Half Century”—A. N. 
Williams, Sr., president, United States 
National Bank of Denver 

Wednesday afternoon, 
presiding. 

Presentation of the Harold R. Gordon 
Memorial Award. 

“Government Insurance by Interna- 
tional Treaty”—A. D. Marshall, assistant 
secretary, General Electric Co. 

“The Insurance Economics Society— 
“What It Means to You”"—Frank L. Har- 
rington, president, Massachusetts Pro- 
tective, who heads the Society and E. H. 
O’Connor, managing director. 

“Passport to Freedom”—Carl A, Ernst, 


Robert R. Neal, 


m1 yminz ating 
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BROADENS A. & H. CONTRACTS 


Grandin Announces a Number of 
Changes in Sun Indemnity’s A. & H. 
and Hospitalization Portfolio 

The Sun Indemnity Co. has revised 
and broadened its accident and health 
and hospital expense policies. Under its 
accident coverages, non-disabling gr 
expense coverage will be provided at no 
charge to the insured, whenever smedical 
reimbursement is not purchased and on 
classes F. and G.,, limits will be in- 
creased to $5,000 principal sum and $50 
weekly indemnity. 

Under health coverages, two-years 
non-house confining benefits are now 
available for women. This applies to 
the schedule disability policy and at an 
increased rate. Partial disability cover- 
available on the schedule dis 


age is 

ability policy for men only at manual 
rates. Medical expense while in hos- 
pital coverage is available on schedule 


disability policy at manual rates, pay- 


able in addition to other benefits in the 
policy at the rate of $3 a day for 90 
days. 


Changes in hospitalization insurance 
include hospital indemnity for either 90 
or 180 days with up to $15 daily limit; 
nurse indemnity for 90 days with up to 
$15 daily limit, and medical expense 
while in hospital payable in addition 
to surgical and maternity benefits at $3 
per day up to 90 days. 

Edward S. Grandin, superintendent of 
the accident and health department of 
the company expresses the opinion that 
these additions to the portfolio of the 
company will prove attractive to the in- 
suring public. 


To Hear C. O. Pauley 


C. O. Pauley, managing director, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, spoke on the Social Security Act 
this week at a meeting of the ( “hicago 
Dental Association. He is also on the 


program of the ALC’s medical section 
annual meeting June 26-28 at Hot 
Springs, Va. His subject will be “The 


Role of the Medical Director in Accident 
and Health Insurance.” 





American Life & Casu- 
president, International 


Accident and Health Un- 


manager, North 
alty, St. Paul; 
Associz ition of 
derwriters. 
Thursday Morning, May 29 
Jarvis Farley, 
“Of Cabbages 
Faulkner, president, 
Co. 
Executive session—Open to representa- 


presiding 
and Kings’—E. J. 
Woodmen Accident 


tives of member companies and invited 
guests only. 
General Counsel’s Report—C. C. 


committee reports; report of 
committee; election of of- 
ficers; date and place of next meeting; 
adjournment, 


Fraizer ; 
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Getting State Approvals 
For a Hospital Policy 


PROCEDURE GIVEN BY McBRIDE 
Travelers Secretary Points to Regulatory 
Considerations Affecting Hospital Ex- 
pense Ins.; Three Forms Drafted 

How the Travelers Insurance Co. fared 
in filing its family hospital policy with 
the various State Insurance Departments 
for approval late last year was given in 
detail by C. J. McBride, secretary of the 
company’s accident department, at the 
educational seminar, May 7, of the Bu- 
reau of Accident & Health Underwriters 
in New York. This was helpful informa- 
tion for the bureau membership, particu- 
larly companies in the process of pre- 
paring family hospital policies. The ad- 
dress was titled “Regulatory Considera- 
tions Affecting Hospital Expense Insur- 
ance.” 

Because of the adoption of the uni- 
form individual A. & S. policy provisions 
law in many states which has affected 
the regulatory considerations, Mr. Mc- 
Bride said it was necessary to prepare 
a policy in two forms. One was drafted 
to conform with the new policy pro- 
visions law and the other containing the 

tandard provisions, was drafted to con- 
form with laws and regulations of those 
states ich cannot approve policies 
drafted pursuant to the new law. The 
objective, he said, was to obtain appro- 
vals throughout the peor sig States by 
using two forms only, with rider modi- 
fications customarily Pesta ale Actually 
that objective was not achieved as it be- 
came necessary to prepare a_ special 
form for the state of California. 

Conclusion Reached 

While the Travelers found it necessary 
to draft three forms—a policy provisions 
form, a standard provisions form and 
a special form for California—in order 
to obtain ae throughout the 
United States, Mr. McBride said: “If 
the New York and California Depart- 
ments decide to accept a separate cap- 
tion for the renewal provision such as 
‘renewal subject to consent of com- 
pany,’ without requiring the additional 
statement relating to renewability, it ap- 
pears that these approvals may be ob- 
tained by use of a standard provisions 
form with brief description and a policy 
provisions form without brief descrip- 
tion. However,” he added, “the policy pro- 
isions form needs to be drafted to 
satisfy the California Department’s re- 
quirements in respect to the eligibility, 
termination and additional ae mem- 
bers’ provisions, the consideration clause, 
the renewal provision caption, and ex- 
planation of the word ‘anaesthetics.’ In 
addition, this Department required a 
savings clause which,” Mr. McBride said 
“could be added by rider.” 

Twenty states have approved the 
Travelers’ family hospital policy in the 
form drafted to conform with the policy 
oes ions law. They are Arkansas, 

jlorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Towa, 
uae Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. It is also used in Ten- 
nessee but not submitted there as no 
policy filing is required. Mr. McBride 
said that no riders or endorsements are 
required except an over-stamping of 

“five” in place of “three” in the “legal 
actions” provisions for Kansas. 

The so-called standard provisions 
form was approved for use in 27 states 
as follows: Alabama, Arizona, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 

The Policy Make-up 

As to the make-up of these family 
hospital forms Mr. McBride said: “The 
insuring clause, eligibility provision, 
schedule of family members and cover- 
ages, consideration, term, renewal pro- 
visions, benefit provisions and exclusions 
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of both eee are identical except that 
‘Periodic payment will be 
made | in case of loss covered under this 
for a period of more 
than four me A appears at the end of 
“hospital benefits’ 


sures a named person, subject to all the 
isi exclusions and conditions of 


provided i in _the policy, by reason of ex- 
as defined in the soley. 
family members covered un- 


used in the Pil are eaeea in ina 
gr sor immediately following the insur- 
Family members eligible for 


(b) the insured’s spouse, 


Morris on Agency Tour 

Howard P. Morris, agency vice presi- 
dent of American Health of Baltimore, 
is on an extensive agency tour that will 
cover several thousand miles. Starting on 
May 19, he made his first stop at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, and also Dayton. 

Before returning to Baltimore, he 
will stop at Bowling Green, Ky.; and 
Jacksonville and Miami, Fla. Also on 
his itinerary is a visit to Nashville and 
a planned meeting with Tennessee In- 
surance Commissioner M. ©, Allen at 
which time Mr. Morris will discuss with 
the Commissioner the proposed entry of 
American Health into Tennessee. 





days and under 18 years of age. There 
is also a provision that if a child while 
covered shall attain the age of 18 years, 
the coverage for such child shall con- 
tinue until the first expiration date of 
the policy occurring after the date of 
attaining such age and not thereafter. 

In this same paragraph, it is provided 
that the family members covered under 

the policy are those named in the sched- 
ule, and that additional family members 
eligible for coverage under the policy, if 
accepted by the company, shall be cov- 
ered upon request of the insured and 
payment of the required premium... .” 
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Views on A. & H. Told 
By Cleeton in Baltimore 


FOSTERS CLOSE RELATIONSHIP 


National President Gives Maryland As- 
sociation Findings of NALU Special 
A. & H. Committee 


Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers who is general agent in Los 
Angeles of the Occidental Life, made 
his first address before an accident and 
health gathering when he spoke in Bal- 
timore, May 14, before the Maryland 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters. Presiding officer was Frank 
Scudder, general manager, Common- 
wealth Mutual of America, who is presi- 
dent of the association. Mr. Cleeton 
was introduced by T. Ralph Coard of 
the Prudential, retiring president of the 

3altimore Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Cleeton made himself at home in 
the A. & H. atmosphere when he told 
his audience that his own agency had 
built up an A. & H. premium volume 
of $150,000. He emphasized that the 
first responsibility of an accident and 
health company is to pay claims 
promptly and to settle them satisfac- 
torily. 

NALU Relationship to A. & H. 
Industry 

Pointing to the NALU’s close rela- 
tionship to the A. & H. industry Mr. 
Cleeton said that this is as it should be 
“because so many life companies are 
now entering your field.” He predicted 
that the casualty companies will lose 
out on A. & H. production to the life 
companies unless they give more atten- 
tion to the development of their dis- 
ability business. 

Referring to attempts at Government 
encroachment the speaker indicated 
that NALU had joined with other or- 
ganizations in maintaining eternal vigi- 
lance against such encroachment. He 
then pointed out that two years ago 
the NALU appointed a committee to 
study the A. & H. business, one of its 
aims being to protect the private com- 
panies from government inroads. The 
committee is also studying such ques- 
tions as how to raise the standards of 
the A. & H. business and how to improve 
claim service to policyholders. As a re- 
sult of this study the committee has 
made the following preliminary recom- 
mendations. However, Mr. Cleeton said 
that its final report is still to be made: 

Committee Recommendations 

The NALU should establish a code 
of ethics for A. & H. and give wide 
distribution to it. 

2. The NALU should adopt or de- 
velop a training course for A. & H. 
writing agents. 

3. The NALU should work with com- 
panies to secure a better product at 
less price. 

4. Minimum standards of selection 
and training should be established for 
A. & H. salesmen. 

5. This committee should work with 
the International Claim Association to 
improve the handling of claims. 

6. A special legislative committee 
should be appointed to look out for the 
public interest in the A. & H. field. 

7. Incorporate A. & H. sales stimula- 
tion in NALU meetings and seminars. 
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Compensation Hearings 
Finished in California 


MALONEY DEFERS DECISION 


Cahill Represents National Bureau and 
Leslie, Jr., National Council at 
Sessions in Los Angeles 


Insurance Commissioner John R. Ma- 
loney on May 16 concluded hearings on 
the application of the California Com- 
pensation & Rating Bureau for changes 
in workmen’s compensation rules with a 
two-day session at Los Angeles, follow- 
ing a day’s session at San Francisco. At 
the close of the meetings the Commis- 
sioner took the matter under advisement 
and gave no indication as to when a 
decision may be expected. 

James M. Cahill, secretary, repre- 
sented the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, and William Leslie, Jr., 
assistant manager, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, represented 
that organization, Secretary Leo Phelan 
of the bureau gave expression to the 
rules and manual which were proposed, 
including the contingent and profit factor. 

The attorney for the California Man- 
ufacturers and other employer organi- 
zations said his clients favored the 
proposals as reasonable, Doth. for the 
participating and non-participating stock 
companies. 

Read Letters From Producers 

A letter from the California Society 
of Insurance Brokers saying that the 
society was taking no position in the 
matter was read. A communication from 
the California Association of Insurance 
Agents also was read. It stated that 
its members had had lines cancelled or 
up-rated because of adverse loss ex- 
perience; that companies in the offices 
of agents were retiring from the com- 
pensation field; that they had seen that 
companies have refused coverage on _cer- 
tain employes, and that the State Com- 
pensation Fund is selecting its business 
restrictively and is refusing some lines. 

Mr. Cahill said that the National 
Bureau is using trend factors in lines 
other than compensation and that the 
procedure of the bureau is a good way 
to achieve a proper rate. He said further 
that the calendar experience factor 1s 
tied in with underwriting experience; 
that 10.6% increase would not be ade- 
quate under certain conditions; that 
there are changes from year to year; 
that the days of three to five year 
experience are gone and we must work 
on the yearly basis to make rates; that 
generally the calendar year experience 
is being used to get trends; that the 
best thing for the business would be the 
leveling off of prices. : 

Workmen’s compensation loss ratios 
are adverse in states having the largest 
premium volume, he said, which makes 
the situation critical. Mr. Cahill said he 
believed in the profit factor entering 
into the rates when certain conditions 
exist in the business. 

From Countrywide Expense Factor 

Mr. Leslie declared that the expense 
factor in California is two points lower 
than in other states and recommended 
that California follow other states and 
use the countrywide expense factor. He 
said that salaries in California are 15% 
higher than in other states; that the cal- 
endar year is superior to the policy year 
in rate level making, but gave some 
specific instances where the policy year 
is the better; that the expense loading 
differs in various states and is adequate; 
that the small risks should be made to 
pay their own way, but are not doing it 
in California. 


R. E. Bliss Elected V.P. of 


Claim Managers Council 
Richard E. Bliss, assistant claims 
manager in the Zurich’s eastern depart- 
ment, has been elected vice president 
ot the Claim Managers Council of New 
York, succeeding the late A. F. Klein- 
smith of the General Accident. Mr. 
Bliss took office at the council’s lunch- 
eon meeting, May 13, at the Lawyers’ 
Club, New York. 


AIU Appoints Clement 
Manager of Research 





Affiliated Photo—Conway 
W. WINTHROP CLEMENT 


W. Winthrop Clement was named 
manager of research, American Interna- 
tional Underwriters and affiliated inter- 
ests of the Starr international insurance 
group. Mr. Clement has been with the 
organization since 1948. He established 
the personal insurance division of AIU, 
developing group underwriting on vari- 
ous types of personal insurance. 

Before coming to AIU, Mr. Clement 


GIBBS TAKES NEW POSITION 


Retired Texas Casualty Commissioner Is 
Executive Vice President of Fire and 
Casualty Executives’ Group 

Joe P. Gibbs, who retired March 31 
after more than 11 years of service as 
Texas Casualty Commissioner, has been 
named executive vice president of the 
Association of Texas Fire & Casualty 
Executives. 

The duties of the new post, it is ex- 
plained, will include studies of various 
forms, rating plans, experience data and 
public relations. Mr. Gibbs will establish 
a head office for the association in his 
home town of Seguin, where he will con- 
tinue to serve as board chairman of the 
Nolte National Bank. 

The return of Mr. Gibbs to active par- 
ticipation in Texas insurance circles has 
been welcomed by both company and 
agency spokesmen, who had predicted 
that his “retirement” would be brief. 
During his service as Casualty Commis- 
sioner, his major studies dealt with ex- 
perience figures and rating methods of 
casualty coverages and at the same time 
his membership on the three-man Board 
of Insurance Commissioners enabled him 
to keep well-posted on changes in the 
fire and marine fields. 





was executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers 
and formerly was executive secretary of 
Risk Research Institute. Prior to serv- 
ice with the Friends (Quakers) Ambu- 
lance unit during World War II, Mr. 
Clement was insurance manager of 
Lerner Stores Corp. He began his career 
with Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. after 
graduation from Colby College in 1934. 
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PA. FEDERATION ELECTION 





Roberts Is President, Thomas First Vice 
President, Diemand Executive Commit- 
tee Chairman; Teamer Reelected 

E. A. Roberts, president, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life of Philadelphia, was elected 
president of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania for the fiscal year 1952- 
1953, at the annual meeting held at the 
offices of the federation in Philadelphia, 
May 5. Frank H. Thomas, president of 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia was 
elected first vice president. 

The following are the vice presidents: 
Frank D. Buser, Samuel J. Carr, William 
B. Corey, Stanley Cowman, Theo. A. 
Engstrom and A. M. Waldron, all of 
Philadelphia; William M. Guthrie and 
Edward A. Logue, Pittsburgh, and H. 
H. Gilkyson, Jr., Coatsville. 

Mr. Carr was elected treasurer and 
Homer W. Teamer was elected as 
secretary-manager and general counsel 
with Mary H. Fireng as assistant sec- 
retary and office manager. J. H. R. 
Timanus, secretary and treasurer of 
the Philadelphia Contributionship was 
elected national councillor. 

John A. Diemand, president of the 
North America Group, was made chair- 
man of the executive committee and 
Robert Dechert, general counsel, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., is vice chair- 
man. Members of the committee include 
Messrs. Buser, Carr, Corey, Engstrom, 
Gilkyson, Guthrie, Logue and Waldron 
and the following: Malcolm Adam, Wil- 
liam J. Bradley, Andrew J. Davis, EI- 
mer R. Deaver, W. Stanley Kite, H. J. 
Pelstring, Albert Ries, J. Maxwell 
Smith, Frank M. Speakman and Her- 
bert P.  Stellwagen, Philadelphia; 
Charles H. Bokman, M. O. Menge. and 
W. A. Rattelman, Pittsburgh; William 
M. Goodwin, Bethlehem. 


REVISES GLASS RATING PLAN 


Applies in New York; Follows in Gen- 
eral Auto and General Liability 
Rating Plans for State 
The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters announces a revision of the 
present New York glass experience rat- 
ing plan. The revised plan is applicable 
to all New York glass experience ratings 
bearing an effective date of August 1, 

1952, and later. 

The plan follows in general the ar- 
rangement and phraseology of the auto- 
mobile and general liability experience 
rating plans for New York. Among the 
more important changes from the old 
plan are: 

A risk shall be subject to experi- 
ence rating if (a) the annual manual 
premium for the New York exposures 
for the ensuing years is at least $300, or 
(b) the premium subject to experience 
rating based upon New York exposures 
for the experience period is not less than 
$825. A risk which does not qualify for 
rating under the above provisions may, 
nevertheless, be rated provided the ex- 
posures of the risk in states other than 
New York have produced during the ex- 
perience period a premium subject to 
experience rating of not less than $825 

2. The maximum credit has been in- 
creased from 50% to 75% and the 
maximum debit from $100% to 150%. 

3. The credibility factor is deter- 
mined solely on the basis of the total 
premium subject to experience rating 
for the experience period. 





ROBINSON FLIES TO ENGLAND 
Yorkshire Group’s U. S. Manager to 
Attend Annual Meeting; Will Visit 
London, Paris, Stockholm 
Alan O. Robinson, United States 
manager, Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd., 
and Mrs. Robinson left Wednesday for 
England on a Pan American World 
Airways strato-clipper for a five weeks’ 
visit abroad. Mr. Robinson’s first stop 
will be York, England, where he will 
attend the annual meeting of the York- 
shire. He and Mrs. Robinson will then 
be in London for a few weeks follow- 
ing which they will visit Paris and 
Stockholm. They will return June 25 on 

the “Queen Elizabeth.” 
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Dorsett and Seals Talk 
At Richmond Conference 
BLAISDELL IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Spokesmen for € & 5 Aiden Carry 
Safety Messages to Virginia Meeting 
and Women’s Clubs Federation 


Highway 
ered last week by 


safety measures were deliv- 
three snokesmen of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager and Thomas A. Seals, assistant 
educational director, addressed the Vir- 
ginia Statewide Safety gE a May 
15, and on the same day, Paul H. Blais- 
dell, public safety director of the asso- 
ciation, before the annual meet- 
ing of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Minneapolis. 

Among the future courses in safety to 
be pursued, Mr. Dorsett outlined the 
following in his Richmond speech: 

“First—persistence —in telling the 
safety story again and again, trying only 
to dress it in. the latest fashion. Our as- 
signment is nothing more nor less than 
a sales campaign. When we break down 
sales resistance the attitude which 
moves into the mind is that our individ- 
ual subject makes ready for safe living 
I say that a message must be modish 
because we must avoid the pitfalls that 
there is anything synonymous between 
dull living and safe living. In this cen- 
tury, safe living should be a lot more 
exciting than careless living—it seems to 
be much easier to be involved in an ac- 
cident than to avoid one. 


Must Test Emotional Stability 


“Second—research—into new fields of 
human reaction to determine why people 
do what they do in accident- potential 
situations. In highway safety, for ex- 
ample, it will no longer suffice to deter- 
mine that the would-be driver has the 
manipulative skills, the quickness of re- 
action, the vision, the hearing and a 
knowledge of the rules of the road. 
Finally, we must test emotional stability 
in an effort to learn before exposure 
how this driver will react. I have always 
wondered about the nearly 4,000,000 
young men rejected for active service in 
World War II due to phycho-neurotic 
reasons. How many of that four million 
are licensed drivers today? If they 
lacked the stability for the tight situa- 
tions of warfare, what do they do in 
the maelstrom of city traffic congestion 
or in the excitement of 70-mile-an-hour 
speeds of our newest super-highways ? 

‘Third—specific action—in every phase 
of safety, our program depends upon 
something specific to do. Safety cannot 
thrive, cannot even survive, on hinsebal 
promises, great expectation, or vague 
generalities. Across the board what we 
must do and how we must do it is the 
joint responsibility of public officials, or- 
ganizations and groups directly affected 
in a business way by accidents, and the 
general public. In every category there 
is some te of Federal, state or local 
government. It is my belief that this 
public official should provide a full share 
“ the initiative for specific action. The 
other share in launching definite action 
industries and profes- 
stake in acci- 


spt ke 


rests with those 
sions having an economic 
dent reduction. Finally, regardless of 
official or business interests, accident 
prevention must win public understand- 
ing and public acceptance if our whole 
concept is to prevail.” 


Seals on Driver Education 


Mr. Seals spoke on driver education, 
saying studies have shown that many 
experienced adults are uninformed re- 
garding good driving practices and 
knowledge. 

‘Although driver education appears 
to be accepted by large numbers of 
school people,” said Mr. Seals, “we 
should realize that, as far as the cur- 
riculum is concerned, it is on ‘shaky’ 
ground. In few schools do we find that 
it is a permanent part of the curriculum. 
A large number of school administrators 
accepted the program due to out- 
side pressure and are ‘vocal boosters.’ 
They really believe that this ‘thorn in 


Kemper Cos. Ranked 11th in 
N. J. Production for 1951 


Among the 160 or more companies 
which write casualty and surety busi- 
ness in New Jersey, the Kemper Com- 
panies—Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
and American Motorists—ranked high 
on the list of leading writers in 1951 
volume. Unfortunately the premium and 
loss figures of these companies were not 
ready for publication when the tabu- 
lated company results on New Jersey 
business were published in our March 
21 issue. Now available, the combined 
writings on a direct premium basis of 
the Lumbermens and American Motor- 
jhe are $4,701,236—ranking the Kemper 

Companies 11th among all the compa- 
nies operating in New Jersey. Total 
losses paid, also on a direct basis, were 
$2,361,878. On a line by line basis the 
results for both companies are reported 
by the Kemper home office as follows: 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


Losses 

Premiums Paid 
P| $ 67,220.99 $ 27,596.45 
Group A. & H....... 298,696.51 182,634.35 
Compensation ...... 783,042.46 504,290.45 

Liability Other Than 

PRD: 6c cobs hua ee es 75,068.02 49,419.33 
Auto Liability ...... 839,082.00 391,858.84 
Be Ts Dissxess sce 469,405.34 213,406.20 
Auto Physical Damage 127,135.01 
P.D. Other Than Auto 6,714.38 
oS eee ere —3,511.13 
| LAT Pace See ee 
ND ecckcidkucnees 5,981.64 





7,467.46 
23,327.24 


Burglary and Theft. 
Boiler & Machinery. 


129,576.34 











TTA hii cnc nee $3,033,893.04 $1,536,320.22 
American Motorists 

Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Aerihent 650 sacwans $ 28,929.56 $ 10,601.58 
Group A. & H....... 133,866.13 55,574.50 
Compensation ...... 702,510.84 411,008.13 

Liability Other Than 

SNe Sites 98,795.83 21,061.22 
Auto Liability ...... 292,647.05 133,145.88 
ge ee | enn 168,441.19 80,032.28 
Auto Physical Damage 163,081.94 90,254.27 
P.D. Other Than Auto 39,016.61 6,775.22 
Fidelity 1,755.84 426.22 
Surety 841.32 bean 
ON 5G isausn es eree 4,667.37 3,587.73 
Burglary & Theft.... 10,343.72 11,728.94 
Boiler & Machinery.. 22,445.18 1,361.47 
pci; | ee $1,667,342.58 $ 825,557.44 





their side’ will be removed as soon as 
the ‘fad’ wears away. 

“This complacency on the part of 
school officials is even more pronounced 
with the general public. The average 
parent knows only that the driver’s 
course in school will take a burden off 
his shoulders, helping his son or daugh- 
ter to get a license. If, in a rare in- 
stance, a parent knows of the real value 
of driver education instruction, he usu- 
ally learns it through his children.” 

Blaisdell Before Club Women 

Mr. Blaisdell called upon the club 
women to use their leadership to help 
speed the day when “the tyrants of the 
highway become the outcasts of the so- 
cial hour.” Urging them to “call upon 
the carpet” those who have guided their 
past highway safety endeavors and ask 
for a strict accounting of why death on 
the highways is still increasing while 
the campaigns against disease and so- 
cial maladjustments are succeeding, Mr. 
Blaisdell said the nation’s club women 
should find out why such an expenditure 
in time and resources has not produced 
a better result. 

Asserting that the technical side of 
highway safety is “over-loaded,” he 
added that “our weakness is on the hu- 
man side and there we must take our 
stand.” Stressing that he was not 
preaching the abandonment or even the 
de-emphasis of technology in highway 
safety, Mr. Blaisdell said “we must 
catch up with our brilliant technical 
developments, if it is not too late,” by 
tackling the sociological and psychologi- 
cal aspects of accident prevention in 
the future. 


Buyers Hold Panel 


(Continued from Page 35) 


while figures indicate that the buyer 
should not be casual in his methods of 
determining insurable value, “there is 
a prevalence among some industrial con- 
cerns to base their insurable values upon 
their book costs without even attempt- 
ing to trend them.” 

The three acceptable methods gener- 
ally used to determine insurable values, 
said Mr. Blood, are physical appraised 
by a competent appraiser, application 
of current loss indices to original cost, 
new and current replacement costs less 
actual physical depreciation sometimes 
known as sound value. In conclusion, 
he said: 

“In summing up whether an appraisal, 
the application of index numbers or the 
current cost of replacement less depre- 
ciation is used, it is necessary to have 
available accurate records which will 
assist you in avoiding under-insurance. 
This means your records should reflect 
the correct inventory of your property, 
your disposals, your additions and your 
transfers and should reasonably reflect 
the enhancement of value resulting from 
improvement and maintenance. Some 
companies achieve this by intricate rec- 
ord keeping whereas other companies 
have been successful in getting their 
underwriters to agree to use the preced- 
ing years figures adjusted on renewal 
by the application of budgeted items in 
the new year.” 

Cristy Discusses Records 

Mr. Cristy said that the buyer must 
know what the corporation wants to do 
about the control of insurable risks and 
he needs records to show what is being 
done. He expressed the opinion that an 
insurance manual is a good place to 
record corporate policy on insurance 
and the general story telling what risks 
are being assumed and what ones in- 
sured. 

“Reports issued by the insurance de- 
partment cover as many subjects as the 
reports which it receives,’ he said. 
“Communications to insurance compa- 
nies refer to insurable values, changes 
in type of exposure, action taken 
on engineering recommendations, and 
claims. Insurance company require- 
ments are usually explicit about reports 
of losses and incidents which may lead 
to claims. It is most important that 
these requirements be carefully ob- 
served 

“Top managements usually want to 
know how corporate policy on insurance 
is being carried out. They vary consid- 
erably in their requirements, but they 
all want reports which tell much in a 
few words. Our management wants to 
be reassured periodically that we are 
protecting corporate assets. It wants to 
know in general about losses, costs, 
and significant changes in the insurance 
ProRr am. 

“Our report to top management con- 
tains a short text in which we sum- 
marize recent developments. The rest 
of it is tabulated on one page. At the 
left we list the subjects for insurance 
in three groups: property, earnings, 
liability. Across the page opposite each 
subject we list values, hazards against 
which we insure, amounts of insurance, 
annual cost, recent insured losses, haz- 
ards against which we do not insure, 
and recent uninsured losses.” 

Bretthole on Claim Handling 

Mr. Bretthole discussed the advan- 
tages of having a clear understanding 
with his carriers before a loss occurs on 
the interpretation of his policy condi- 
tions and their application to loss treat- 
ment, the method of handling salvage 
and close cooperation with the adjuster 
when a loss does occur. He summarized 
his conclusions as follows: 

“T believe that the insurance buyer 
should attempt to develop an approach 
to the handling of his losses and claiims 
that is consistent and in harmony with 
the established objectives and policies 
of his own management. He should be 
familiar with the services offered by the 
claims departments of his insurance car- 
riers and with the methods they em- 
ploy. He should see that the insurance 


Jackson on Fraud Losses 


(Continued from Page 36) 


period of time, and in a seriously em- 
barrassing total amount. Any system 
is a deterrent and the more efficient the 
system the more difficult it is for the 
dishonest employe to satisfy his way- 
ward trend without danger of early de- 
tection. But bear this in mind: no sys- 
tem of bookkeeping, or auditing, or con- 
trol of operations is adequate in itself. 
Furthermore (and this is as important 
as the system itself) no system, no mat- 
ter how theoretically perfect, can be 
left to operate itself automatically.” 
Look for the Unexpected 

In summing up his talk, Mr. Jackson 
said: “The best over-all advice I can 
give you is to look for the unexpected, 
and then investigate thoroughly any 
violations of regulations or breakdown 
in the system that comes to your atten- 
tion. 

“In the prevention of dishonesty 
losses, a thorough knowledge of the 
habits of your employes should be a 
part of your system. Investigate them 


carefully before you hire them. But 
do not stop there. Get to know their 
habits outside working hours. Know 


whether they are living beyond their 


means, or gambling or drinking exces- 
sively. Know something about their 
family life. Many large losses could 


have been nipped in the bud if manage- 
ment had been curious enough to in- 
quire as to where the money was com- 
ing from to support extraordinary 
spending. ‘ 

“If you are not altogether easy about 
some particular employe, you'll not be 
improving the hazard of loss by taking 
him from a job which requires the 
handling of money and giving him one 
in which he is apparently less exposed 
to temptation. There should be no place 
in your organization for an employe 
about whom you are in doubt. He can 
steal merchandise as well as cash; or, as 
if he were the cashier. 

“Let me repeat that one of the great- 
est hazards facing any business is that 
of internal fraud. It is a hazard which 
no system has been able to prevent. 
At best you can only deter the way- 
ward trend, and, by your alertness, pre- 
vent small shortages from developing 
into large ones. I do not mean to infer 
that you should be suspicious of your 
employes. Most people are honest and 
the chances are that all those with 
whom you are working are honest. You 
should, however, be alert to the possi- 
bility that some employe may be steal- 
ing. Be sure you have a system which 
adequately meets your particular needs; 
and be diligent in maintaining that sys- 
tem at working efficiency. Look for 


leaks, especially small leaks. Get to 
know your employes, their habits, their 
living conditions and their troubles. 
Pray. And carry an adequate amount 


of insurance.” 


K. H. Wood Retiring 


(Continued from Page 35) 


cently reelected president of the local 
Civic Association. These will be two of 
his principal interests following his re- 
tirement. 
Martin W. Lewis in summing up his 
tribute to Mr, Wood says: “I shall miss 
Ken’s persistency in changing things 
which exist today, but beyond that I 
will be happy in the knowledge that he 
is enjoying that which he has earned by 
years of distinguished service to the 
institution of corporate suretyship and 
to the very fine company which he rep- 


” 


resents. 





companies are acquainted with his loss 
problems and that their methods and 
services are compatible with his own 
needs and desires. Friendly relationship 
and close cooperation between the in- 
surance buyer and the claims managers 
of his insurance carriers will enable 


them to better appreciate the problems 
and viewpoints of each other with the 
resultant development of a better claims 
program that should be beneficial and 
helpful to both.” 
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Some Common Fallacies About 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


High blood pressure, or hypertension, is a 
major cause of heart disease in middle age 
and later years. Directly or indirectly, it 
claims the lives of about 200,000 of our 


people have about this condition sometimes 
make treatment more difficult. By replacing 
fallacies with facts, patients are helped to 
develop a calm mental outlook—an important 
factor in controlling hypertension. 














citizens annually. 


Yet, medical science can do much for people 
with high blood pressure. Doctors say, how- 
ever, that certain false beliefs which many 


FALLACY #1 


That an increase in blood pressure is 
always a sign of trouble. This is not 
true. In fact, everybody’s blood pres- 
sure varies from time to time as a 
result of physical activity or emotional 
strain. 

Such temporary rises are perfectly 
normal and are not a sign of trouble. 
However, if such rises occur frequently 
and are excessive, they may indicate 
a tendency toward hypertension. 

It is always important to have the 
doctor determine whether blood pres- 
sure is persistently higher than it should 
be, and to search for the underlying 
causes. 


FALLACY #2 


That nothing can be done to control 
high blood pressure. Far from it! Under 
living and working conditions specified 
by the doctor, high blood pressure may 
clear up in some cases before it has a 
chance to damage the heart and blood 
vessels. 

In all cases, however, close and con- 
tinued cooperation with the doctor in 
every phase of treatment is essential. 
This is why everyone—especially those 
who are middle-aged or older, those 
who have a family history of hyperten- 


. ston, or those who are overweight— 


should have periodic health examina- 
tions. 


Listed below are some of the common fal- 
lacies about high blood pressure, and some 
medical facts which may be reassuring. 


FALLACY #3 


That high blood pressure demands 
restriction in all activity. On the con- 
trary, many people who have this con- 
dition continue to enjoy active, useful 
lives simply by following the doctor’s 
advice. 

Among measures which the doctor 
also may suggest to help lower blood 
pressure are: practice moderation in every 
physical activity; avoid emotional ex- 
tremes; keep weight normal; get plenty of 
rest; have frequent medical check-ups. 

By carefully observing these precau- 
tions, many people with high blood 
pressure can live long and nearly normal 
lives. 
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